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QUADRIGAS 


BY T. P. BENNETT 


S;OW that the quadriga on the 
; j Burton’s 
Wellington Arch on Consti- 
tution Hill is 


it is 


top of Decimus 
completed,” 
opportune to discuss 
some groups which have been 





the forerunners to Captain 
Adrian Jones’s work. 

The splendid possibilities and majestic feeling 
of the quadriga must have been felt by the peoples 
of remote ages, as examples are found dating even 
from the eighth century B.c. Certainly they have 
very littie of the vigour and action of the later 
and more familiar examples, but to the ruder 
mind of a ruder nation they no doubt conveyed 
thoughts similar to those which the later artistic 
mind receives from modern work. Furthermore, 
they had the association, due to personal famili- 
arity in daily life, which, perhaps, appealed to 
them more than the purely artistic qualities of 
the work. 

The rush of air, the crack of whips, the jangling 
of harness, the cries of the competitors, and 
the element of danger in the circus, or the carnage 
and mad lust of actual warfare, were more or less 
vividly portrayed in the form of sculpture. 

To turn to actual examples, it seems that the 
first use of the chariot in anything like a developed 
style was in the bas-reliefs of the Assyrians. But 
very few of these could be described, strictly speak- 
ing, as quadrigas ; 
three-horse chariots 


rather, they are two-horse and 
used in sport or war, the 
portrayals being merely a representation of fact as 
seen through Assyrian eyes, and conventionalised 
according to their ideas. 

Turning from Assyria to Boeotia, we find in 
the National Museum at Athens an interesting 
example of a most archaic character dating from 
the sixth or seventh century B.c. There are four 
horses, a chariot, and two standing figures; but 
neither the 
horses nor the figures showing much evidence of 
life, and there is little attempt at grouping. 

Another example of about the same date is to 


the work is rude in the extreme, 


be found in one of several metopes from the older 
temple at Selinus, now in the British Museum. 
This has a quadriga carved upon it in semi-relief 
in a most curious manner. The forequarters and 
heads only of the horses are carved directly facing 
the spectator. Behind them rise the remains of 
three figures, the centre one in the chariot which 


s indicated below, and two robed standing figures 


* It was inaugurated on April 2nd by the King and Queen. 
[here was no formal unveiling or other ceremony; their 
Majesties simply drove beneath the arch and made a short pause 

) inspect the work. 
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The heads of 
the ground, 


on the ground, one on each side. 
the figures standing on however, 
reach as high as that of the one in the chariot. 
There are traces of reins, and the carving generally 
is of a vigorous if somewhat stiff type. It is exe- 
cuted in fine limestone. 

The general treatment of a quadriga at the 
present time, as in the example just quoted, is to 
place it looking towards the principal point of 
view. There are, however, some ancient remains, 
both in bas-relief and in the round, which are 
carved so that the spectator is looking at the 
side—certainly a much more appropriate treat- 
ment for bas-relief, whatever opinion may be 
held of those in the round. The quadriga on the 
sarcophagus of the Weeping Woman, now in the 
museum at Constantinople, is treated in this 
manner. This dates from the Alexandrine period, 
c. 300 B.c. There are four horses indicated, and 
a single figure in the chariot. The composition 
is not very effective, the horses being rather weak 
in drawing, and the figure lacking that dignity and 
command so necessary to the success of the group 
as a whole. 

Of an altogether 


carving on a small fragment of a bas-relief now 


different character is the 


in the basement of the British Museum. Here is 
a later Greek example in marble in low relief, full 
of splendid action, and vigorous yet refined in 
modelling—altogether worthy of Greek tradition. 
The earliest examples of this type are to be found 
in two reliefs, now in Portugal, which date from 
the third century A.D. 

An example of the sideways placing in the 
round was the group on the gate of Herculaneum, 
Although this is a biga 
quadriga, a recumbent figure placed in front of 


Pompeii. and not a 
the horses completes the composition in a some- 
what curious though not altogether satisfactory 
manner. 

Next may be recalled the well-known and impor- 
tant example of the Mausoleum of Halicarnassus 
(353 B.c.). Whatever may have been the design 
of the monument itself, there is no doubt that it 
was crowned with a quadriga. Pliny is quite clear 
upon this point, and the passage is translated by 
Mr. Oldfield. 
by name who worked upon the design, he says: 
“There came in also a fifth artist for above the 


After a mention of four artists 


pteron, a pyramid equalled in height, the one 
itself by 
into the summit of a 


below contracting twenty-four steps 
meta. On the top is 
This 
having been added, includes the whole work in a 
So that 


there is a definite statement as to position and 


the marble quadriga which Pythis made. 


height of one hundred and forty feet.” 
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height, and, in addition, the remains, now in the 
British Museum, are quite sufficient to remove 
any doubt that could possibly have existed other- 
wise. 

In the monograph upon the restoration of the 
monument written by Mr. J. J. Stevenson it is 
shown that, from measurements of existing re- 
mains, the forequarters of one horse with the 
hindquarters of another, the total length from 
head to tail would be about ro ft. 6 in., the chariot 
and space between 8 ft., making the platform 
18 ft. 6in. long. The width of the haunches, 
3ft. 6in., and those of the four horses added 


together, with space between and the pole, give 
about 18 ft. 6 in. in width, so that in his own 
restoration Stevenson makes “the summit of a 


meta” mentioned by Pliny 18 ft. 6 in. square. 
The statue of Mausolus was 1oft. 2in. high, 
the bottom of the chariot Sin. thick, the axle 
1oin., and the wheel 7 ft. 6in. in diameter, 
making a total height from lower edge of wheel 
of it.” ft. 


I0o tons. 


The weight of the whole is estimated at 


Here the horses have a quiet and dignified atti- 
tude, quite in keeping with the purpose of the 
structure, and a natural one for their position, put, 
The 


statues of Mausolus and Artemisia are calm and 


as they were, upon the point of a pyramid. 


dignified, and the broad and simple carving of the 
whole is well worthy of admiration. It may be 
noted in passing that the harness of the horses was 
in bronze, some portions being still in existence, 
and that the group generally was in marble. 

In Canina’s engravings of Roman triumphal 
arches almost all of them are shown crowned with 
a quadriga, grouping more or less successfully 
with the arch beneath. That upon the arch of 
Trajan at Benvenuto may be cited as perhaps the 
most satisfactory. It is shown blocked up upona 
pedestal, giving it the necessary height and added 
importance. One figure only is in the chariot. 

Upon the arch of Septimus Severus at Rome we 
find six horses, and three male figures in the 
chariot, with two foot soldiers and two horsemen 





as accessory figures 
the arch. 
nearly so satisfactory a treatment as one fine cen- 


all ranged along the top of 
This grouping of many figures is not 


tral feature, concentrating all attention upon itself 
The detail in 
these engravings may not be very trustworthy, as 
practically all the examples are shown with similar 
attitudes for men and horses, and furthermore, in 
the individual example, a horse’s head turning to 
the right is exactly balanced by one to the left, etc. 


and striking a dominating note. 


Probably, however, it was almost a _ universal 
custom to crown an arch of Victory with such a 
group, thus combining the forces of architecture 
and sculpture to convey the desired impression. 
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Coming to modern examples, it is only natural 
that the man who was perhaps the greatest general, 
the most striking personality, and the biggest 
egotist of modern times should use such an obvious 
means as the great Triumphal Arch to impress the 
world with his majesty and irresistible power. 
We may turn, then, to the Triumphal Arch in the 
Place de Carrousel, Paris, formerly the principa 
entrance to the Tuileries. Here we see a versior 
of the Arch of Septimus Severus at Rome, erected 
by Fontaine and Percier in 1805 to the order 
of the 


famous 


Great Emperor, who caused the four 
St. Mark’s, Venice, to be 


placed upon the top, the whole work being rich] 


horses from 
carved beneath, and statues placed upon the fre: 
columns. In 1815 the Allies, personally superin- 
tended by the Duke of Wellington, returned th 
horses to their former owners, and a quadrig 
This is 
comparatively tame in design, but groups well with 
the arch. 


designed by Bosio was put in their place. 


The horses have very similar action on 
each side of the centre line, and are attended by 
winged figures, giving great width to the base o! 
the composition. The centre figure hardly pos 
attitude 
complete the whole in a satisfactory manner, and 


sesses that commanding necessary to 
the absence of reins and accessories is a noticeabl 
defect. 

In Berlin we find the quadriga upon the Bran- 
denburg Gate, in the Unter den Linden, at the end 
of an avenue a mile in length. This group was 
designed by Herr C. G. Langhaus in 1789-93, the 


horses being somewhat reminiscent of those of 


St. Mark’s, Venice. In 1806, when Napoleon passed 
beneath the gate as conqueror of Prussia, he 
ordered its removal to Paris, but after his down- 
fall the Prussians brought it back with shouts 
of rejoicing, and restored the Goddess of Victory 
to her throne on the gateway, naming the square 
‘*The Place of Paris” (Pariser Platz). But in 
addition to this example of the early nineteenth 
century Berlin has now two new quadrigas upon 
the monument to the Kaiser Wilhelm I. Many 
will remember the controversy upon the site and 
the structure, and the expenditure of public money 
how the 
national expression of admiration for a dead mon- 


entailed ; scheme started as a great 
arch, and how, after an open competition, the 
Kaiser set aside the of the 
and appointed his own architect and sculptor, 
Herr Halmhuber being the architect and Herr 
The 
stone was laid in 1895, and the monument com- 
pleted in 1906. These two quadrigas represent 
North and South Germany respectively. They 
are much more successful than most, and the 
figures in the chariots holding fine standards art 
particularly worthy of admiration. 


awards 


assessors 


Reinhold Begas the sculptor. foundation- 
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Another modern example is found on the Houses 
of Parliament at Vienna, which are crowned by 
four groups designed by Herr V. Pilz, and cast 
in bronze by Herr Ch. Turbain 188o. 
These are good groups skilfully placed, and stand 
upon a well-designed base, amply blocked up—which 


about 


is highly necessary in most cases to produce a good 
effect. It may be remarked that in this case the 
flanks of the groups are presented to the main front. 

One more modern example may be mentioned, 
the Soldiers and Sailors Monument, Brooklyn, 
New York, of which Mr. John H. Duncan was the 
architect, and Mr. Frederick W. Macmonnies the 
sculptor. In addition to the usual four horses and 
figure of Victory in the chariot, this group includes 
two supporting figures holding the bridles of the 


outer horses and blowing trumpets. This compo- 


sition, of course, spreads the base considerably, 


but causes the design to appear somewhat scattered, 
too much light coming through between the com- 
ponent parts of the group and destroying th 
cohesion of the whole. 

With regard to Captain Adrian Jones’s grou; 
on the Wellington Arch the opinion may be ex 
pressed that, while the setting of the four horses 
is effective and the modelling vigorous, the central 
figure of the Angel of Peace in her chariot mak: 
This 
especially noticeable when approaching the arcl 
along Constitution Hill. The total height of the 
group is 32ft., the width being 36ft. The total 
weight is 40 tons, to carry which it was necessary 
to introduce some girders into the top of the arch, 


the group far too high and _ pointed. 


The horses are double life-size and weigh six tons 
each. The work was cast in bronze at the foundry 
of Mr. A. B. Burton, at Thames Ditton. 
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MODERN PRACTICE. IN 
RESTORATION 


bY FRANCIS FOX, M.INST.C.E. 


N dealing with this subject of the 
restoration of old buildings the 
first requirement is 


THE 


common 
sense, after which the problem 
divides itself into two branches 
—the first in which the decay 
of the stone or brick is caused 


by the damaging influences of 


veather, the second in which the injury is caused 
by the subsidence of foundations. 

As regards the first, it is more a question for a 
chemist than for an engineer or an architect, and 
therefore in this article I do not propose to deal 
with it, beyond expressing the opinion that if any- 
thing can be done to reduce the porosity of the 
walls it is a very important matter. In most 
cases where such injury has occurred it has been 
due to the masonry absorbing moisture from rain 
or snow, which moisture, when followed by frost, 
has become congealed and, by expansion, has 
ruptured and burst the stone. In other cases it 
has been due to acid in the air, from which pro- 
tection can alone be secured by some chemical 
application. 

When we come to the question of injury from 
decaying or subsiding foundations we are at once 
called upon to suggest remedies which experience 
In this 
division of the subject we could with advantage 
adopt the practice that obtains in America, where 


has shown can be applied with success. 


the custom is to appoint an engineer and an archi- 
tect to work together in the design and carrying 
out of the restoration of any important building. 
It would be as unwise for an engineer to undertake 
an esthetic design as it would be for an architect 
to undertake difficult foundations or the scientific 
design of steelwork, these being two distinct 
branches of construction, each of which requires 
an expert; hence the advantage of architect and 
engineer collaborating. 

It will be best to cite a few instances of injuries 
that have occurred to well-known buildings, and 
to investigate, if possible, the cause. 


The 


temples of Egypt by lightning, and even in a 


remarkable effects produced upon the 
greater degree by the expansion of the granite and 
syenite blocks of stone and statues under the 
action of the heat of the Egyptian sun, followed 
at night by severe cold, and even frost, can well 
be understood. 

The fall of the Campanile of St. Mark’s at 
Venice came asa great surprise to most people; but 
| wrote a letter toa friend some twenty years ago, 
ind pointed out that unless precautions were 
idopted it would fall within ten years, and un- 


OF OLD BUILDINGS 


fortunately the prophecy was fulfilled to the letter. 
This tower was under the care of a leading and 
most capable and reliable Italian engineer, who 
had charge of all the ancient buildings of Italy; 
hence it was from a fear of its being considered 
as interference that no communication was ad- 
When the accident took place 
it was the general opinion that it was due to the 
decay or subsidence of the timber foundation, but 
on investigation it was discovered that the piles of 
oak and fir were as sound and good as on the day 


dressed to him. 


on which they were driven in—more than a 
thousand years ago; and not only were they left 
in to support the new tower, but the four bottom 
courses of the old masonry were left untouched 
and intact, and are to-day carrying the load. 

The tower was split from top to bottom, prob- 
ably by lightning, many years ago, and iron bars 
and ties were added to hold it together. Unfor- 
tunately the mortar in the joints of the brickwork 
had in the thousand years lost its adhesive quali- 
ties, and had reverted very much to its original 
form of sand. This process was accelerated by 
the presence of certain lavatories, tha drainage of 
which was imperfect. Had the Greathead grout- 
ing machine been carefully and systematically 
applied, and the brickwork saturated with proper 
cement, the tower would have stood for another 
thousand years, and at the expense of an outlay of 
a few hundreds of pounds. 

The grouting machine, originally invented by 
the late Mr. Greathead for use in the electric tube 
railways of London, consists of an iron receiver or 
reservoir, into which, by means of pumps, air can 


be forced under any pressure up to 100 lb. to the 
inch. 


This receiver is connected by a flexible 
tube to another portion of the apparatus called 
fact, a churn 
furnished with a handle and spindle to which are 


the ‘‘ grouting pan,” which is, in 


attached arms or beaters. The proper proportions 
of cement and water, and in certain cases sand, 
are then placed inside, the lid is screwed down, 
and the contents are churned up into the consis- 
tency of cream. This is now ready to be blown 
into the crack, the mouth of which on either side 
of the wall has meanwhile been clayed up to pre- 
vent the grout from escaping. The compressed 
air is then admitted to the grouting pan, and so 
soon as the necessary valve is opened the con- 
tents are discharged into the wall. 

Recognising the great utility and value of the 
machine, I decided to apply it to the saving of 
old buildings, and thus, having at command an 
apparatus by which cement can be blown right 
into the heart of any structure, whereby all the 
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loose particles of stone and the opposite sides of 
the crack can be agglutinated together, the power 
of repairing injured buildings without being com- 
pelled to pull them down is secured. 

The expense of grouting is very small, and does 
not generally amount to one-fifteenth or even one- 
twentieth of the cost of pulling down and re- 
building. 

From the esthetic point of view the employ- 
ment of this valuable apparatus is most important, 
by reason of the fact that the appearance of a 
structure is not affected, not a stone has to be 
altered, and even the very moss can be left 
untouched. 

In order to save an old building which has been 
seriously cracked, the sequence of operations, 
after ascertaining whatever facts and history are 
obtainable, is as follows: The grouting machine 
should be used from the very commencement ; by 
its aid the accumulated dust in the chinks and 
cracks in the masonry is blown away. Water is 
then forced in to wash the masonry, and also to 
moisten it in preparation for the cement ; finally 
the mixture of cement, sand, and water is blown 
in until every crevice is filled up. When this 
operation is completed the walls are rendered 
monolithic, and the danger of having to excavate 
beneath a disintegrated wall, every stone in which 
is loose and liable to fall, is obviated. 

A pit should then be carefully excavated adja- 
cent to the injured wall, and, after being properly 
timbered to prevent any movement in the subsoil, 
an examination should be made of the foundation 
and of the material upon which it stands. The 
treatment of the foundations must depend upon 
what is required in each individual case, and it is 
therefore impossible to prescribe in any general 
terms what should be done. In many instances it 
has been found that the structure rests upon a raft 
of timber. In both the instances of Winchester 
Cathedral and Holy Trinity Church, Hull, the 
timber, consisting of whole trees of oak and beech, 
was ina remarkable degree sound and good, so 
much so that furniture has been made from it, 
although the wood in the former case has been 
underground for Therefore other 
causes had to be discovered to account for the 
injury. At Winchester this due to the 
ancient builders having unwittingly chosen a site 
beneath which was a thick deposit of peat and 
silt. Fortunately there existed beneath the silt 
a fine solid deposit of gravel, and the problem was 
how to found the old cathedral upon this bed. 

It could not be done by ordinary excavation 
aided by pumping, as this would pump the build- 


840 years. 


was 


ing down to destruction ; it was therefore decided, 
after much anxious thought, to invoke the aid of 
the diver, and thus to remove the peat and silt 
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without having recourse to a pump. This w 


has been executed in a most able and effici: 
manner by a single diver, Mr. Walker, fri 
Messrs. Siebe & Gorman; and although I ha 
been very frequently under water in pitch darkn« 
during the operations to examine the work, 
found that nothing could exceed the excellen 
in which this difficult operation w 
carried cut. When it is remembered that all tl 
work is done in the dark, and by feeling, tl 


manner 


result is all the more remarkable. 
church in the 
There were three large crac} 


A certain Midlands was in 
serious condition. 
in the chancel wall, the tower was fissured fro: 
top to bottom, the porch and vestry had both 
broken away from and had left the main buildin 
As the parish was too poor to raise any large sum, 
a local builder had been called in, and had con 
menced by sinking three pits under the chanc« 
wall. Heavy rain came on during the operations, 
and the men left the work, with the result that 
the sides of the excavation began to fall in. Had 
not I fortunately visited the site that same da 
the probability is that the underpinning of the 
chancel wall would have ended in a collapse. 
Measures were, however, at once hurriedly taken to 
fill in the excavation again so as to prevent further 
injury. A grouting machine was sent for, and all 
the walls and cracks were filled in so successfull) 
that by thus distributing the load over the wh 
foundation underpinning was rendered unneces 
sary, and the church was saved and completed 
for £70. 

The Saxon Church of Corhampton, the Saxon 
tower of St. Mary Bishop Hill (junior) in York, 
and the ancient towers and walls of Chester, were 
all seriously cracked, but were repaired success- 
fully with the aid of the grouting machine. 

The charming bridges over the river at Grange 
on Derwentwater were in jeopardy to such an 
extent that when any vehicle passed over them 
the stones could be heard to move, and small 
pieces of stone and mortar trickled down in the 
interior. They were, however, subjected to treat- 
ment by the same machine, with this admirable 
result, that although the old appearance of the 
masonry was unaffected, not a stone being re- 
moved, the bridges are to-day monolithic and can 
be traversed by the heaviest traction engines. A 
similar effort is being made to save the pictur 
esque bridge at Portinscale, and if only the County 
Council would consent to the work being under- 
taken the structure could at a fraction of the cost 
of a new bridge be made not only sufficient for the 
requirements of modern traffic, but durable for 
the next 500 years. 

The “ Auld Brig o’ Ayr” has been saved and made 
good for centuries to come by similar operations. 
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Within the last few weeks a water-tower near 
lanchester, 90 ft. in height, has been secured 
y the application of this system, and at a cost 
rifling in comparison with what it would otherwise 
ft. in thickness, 


been. The walls were 2 


ve 
he inside consisting of loose rubble showing signs 
f cracking. With a mixture of two of cement to 
ne of sand, and with water, the material was 
yrced in under a pressure of 25 Ib. to the inch, to 
height of 25 ft. above the machine. 

It will be in the recollection of readers that 
me years ago the central tower of Peterborough 
Cathedral, in consequence of the inferior work 
found in the interior of the four great piers, was 
onsidered to be in danger, and was therefore 
pulled down to the foundations and rebuilt at a 
very great expense. Had the grouting machine 
then existed it could have been applied with 
success and the tower saved for a few hundred 
pounds. 

Recently similar fears were expressed as to the 
safety of the great Bell Harry Tower of Canterbury 
Cathedral, but by the judicious application of the 
machine large quantities of cement were injected 
into the masonry, by which process the piers were 
rendered monolithic and safe. 
the 


buildings in Constantinople and Venice, and to 


The same process has been applied to 
the temples in Egypt; but one of the most success- 
ful results was the case of Telford's fine bridge over 
Dee at Chester. This is the largest 


the River 


masonry arch in Great Britain, being 200 ft. 


span. The rings of the land arch were badly 
cracked and the wing walls fissured for their whole 
height. 

Ina large building in Kent the walls showed 
a tendency to move out of the vertical, and on 
examination it was found that they were of com- 
The of 


coursed masonry only a few inches on the bed, 


posite construction. outside consisted 
the inside face was brickwork, whilst the hearting 
of the wall was rough rubble and rubbish, which 
adhered neither to the stone nor to the brick. It 
was feared that all the walls would have to be 
rebuilt, involving many thousands of pounds; but 
by forcing cement in as described these three 
vertical components of the wall were agglutinated 
ind cemented together with the most satisfactory 
results, the only work being the drilling of the 
necessary holes to admit the introduction of the 


10zzle of the hose and the cost and labour of 


cing in the cement. 

After many years of experience the conclusion 

as been arrived at that in the hands of capable 

nd careful men no method for saving old buildings 
to be compared with that of the grouting 

iachine, bonding stones being provided on the 
se of the walls across the cracks. 
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THE “GHOST” OF 
SIR CHRISTOPHER WREN 
BY P. H. DITCHFIELD 


EPITAPHS never lie! All the consummate virtues 
of the deceased they record with the utmost fide- 
lity in the simplest language and with no grandilo- 
quent expressions. ‘‘ Where all the bad 
people buried ?”’ asked a little child after reading 
the 
generosity, the Christian graces and perfections 
which shone forth so conspicuously in the cha- 
racters of those to whose memories these monu- 
The accuracy of epitaphs 


are 
these beautiful descriptions of the piety, 


were raised. 
can always be trusted, at least we fain would hope, 


ments 


But there is an inscription on a memorial tablet 
at Eversley Church, in Hampshire, that makes us 
open our eyes. We have always understood that 
there was such a person as Sir Christopher Wren, 
and that he was the architect of St. Paui’s Cathe- 
dral in the City of London, and that on his grave 
in the great church that he reared was an inscrip- 
tion— 
SI MONUMENTUM REQUIRIS, CIRCUMSPICE. 

We have always understood that when the Great 
Fire swept away a large portion of old London, 
with its numerous churches, it was the genius and 
architectural skill of Sir Christopher Wren which 
reared the wonderful masterpieces of a new-born 
ecclesiastical art that, in spite of the attacks of 
zeal, still 


iconoclasm of modern utilitarian 


We were under the impression 


the 
adorn the city. 
that Greenwich Hospital was the creation of his 
skill, and that Westminster Abbey owed some- 
thing to him and to his pupil Hawksmoor. 

But after the careful study of the inscription in 
Eversley Church we must conclude that our im- 
pressions are all wrong. Sir Christopher Wren 
did not achieve all these architectural triumphs. 
The real architect was Mr. John James, the son 
of John James, Rector of Stratfield Turgis. To 
tell the truth, we had never heard of him before, 
which shows our amazing ignorance, an ignorance 
which we venture to say is shared with many of 
our readers. But there it is—‘‘ Architect of the 
churches of St. Paul London, St. Peter West- 
minster, fifty new churches, and the Royal Hos- 
pital for Seamen at Greenwich.’’ There can be 
no dispute about it. But before the record of all 
these mighty achievements it is that he 
built ‘‘ the house called Warbrook in this parish ” 
There it stands to-day as witness 
It is a very charm- 


recordec 


of Eversley. 
of the truth of the epitaph. 
ing Queen Anne style of house, the residence of 
Lady Glass, and very well known to us, set ina 
lovely old-world garden. John James says on his 
memorial that he built it, and we believe him ; 
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and if that be so, we must believe all else that he 
claims to be true—that he was the real architect 
of the famous buildings we have mentioned. The 
only conclusion we can arrive at is that Sir Chris- 
topher Wren was a solar myth, or that his real 
name was John James, and that he assumed the 
name of Wren as a nom de guerre. The memorial 
tablet is stowed away in a dark corner at the west 
end of the nave of the church, and is rather diffi- 
cult to decipher. 
that its existence is apparently unknown, and that 


This may account for the fact 


not even Charles Kingsley, who wrote so much 
about Eversley and its neighbourhood, ever con- 
descended to tell the world of the amazing genius 
whose ashes repose in the church he loved so 
We would not detract from his greatness 
by venturing to suggest that John James wasa 


dearly. 


mere clerk of the works, a poor subordinate of Sir 
Christopher Wren. His was the genius that 
inspired Wren, who somehow contrived to gain 
all the credit of his grand conceptions. 

We append a verbatim copy of the epitaph, 
and will leave it for our readers to arrive at their 
own conclusion. However, it is with some satis- 
faction that we have rescued from obscurity the 
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reputation of a great man and exposed the fals 

ness of the claims of a greater name. Epitapl 

cannot lie! 
INSCRIPTION ON MEMORIAL TABLET TO JOHN JAMES 
EVERSLEY CHURCH). 

In a vault on y® west side of y° Churchyard lie deposited 
y” relics of John James of th’s parish with those of 
his son & first wife Hannah James. The said John 

James built the house called Warbrook in this 

Parish anno 1724, was the son of y® Rev. Mr. John 

James Rector of Stratfield Turgis in this county & 

was Architect to the Churches of St Paul London, 

St Peter Westminster, y° fifty new Churches & y 

Roval Hospital for Seamen at Greenwich. 

He died y* 15" of May 1746, aetat 74. 


OLD DIJON 


DijON is a town which is chiefly remembered as 
a stopping-place in a weary railway journey. Its 
wealth of old houses, of great architectural int: 
rest, is never suspected. Nevertheless, the ey 
amples it affords of fine buildings of the Renais 
sance period is astonishing. As an instance the 
Hotel Fyot de Mimeure may be cited. It is shown 
by the three photographs here reproduced. The 
date of its erection we do not 
know, having failed to find any 
trace of it in several works we 
have consulted, but it appears 
to be rather late. Whatever 
the date, however, it is a build- 
ing that charms the eye by its 
proportions and grace. Of 
Dijon itself we may note that 
it is the chief town of the 
Cote-d’Or, and was formerly 
capital of the province of Bur 
gundy. Its streets are long 
and well built, and there are 
fifteen squares. Among the 
more noteworthy of the public 
buildings are the Cathedral of 
St. Bénigne, in the Gothic 
style of the thirteenth century : 
the church of Notre Dame, 
built in 1331-1445; the church 
of St. Michel, of the sixteenth 
century ; the general hospital ; 
the castle, begun in 1478 by 
Louis XI, and finished in 1512 
by Louis XII; and the old 
Palace of the Dukes of Bur- 
gundy, or Hotel de Ville, re- 
built about the beginning of th 
eighteenth century, and now 
containing an art collection, 
the archives, and a museum of 
natural history. 
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THE COMMITTEE FOR THE SURVEY OF THE 
MEMORIALS OF GREATER LONDON 


3ROM time to time I have re- 
ceived letters from readers of 

THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW 

in England and abroad asking 

for particulars of the work of 

the Survey Committee, and 

inquiring whether any publi- 

cations are issued. It is 
obvious that in the ordinary course of these brief 
notes on various aspects of our work it is impos- 
sible to recapitulate each month the exact scope 
of the Society and its methods. On this occasion, 
however, when the third volume of the “ Survey of 
London” has just been published, it may be well 
to glance at those general points which we usually 
take for granted. 

The Committee was formed in 1894 for the 
purpose of collecting records of buildings and 
other objects in and near London which, by their 
age, historic and esthetic interest, or other such 
qualification, were considered as worthily contri- 
buting to local history. The first members were 
a group of artists, many of them architects, who, 
by the apathy of the public in regard to the 
destruction of these memorials, were driven to 
form a collection of records and to educate opinion 
generally upon the subject. There was a further 
desire to start the publication of what should 
become a monumental work on the topography of 
London, and the presence of men like William 
Morris among the original Committee ensured 
that the volumes composing the work should be 
a notable exposition of the practical art of book- 
making and book-producing, and should form the 
model for any publications of a similar nature that 
might be undertaken elsewhere. 

On the whole, during the sixteen years of its 
existence, the Committee has, we think, achieved 
a not insignificant part of the task it set itself, 
although it has had an uphill fight. It was 
decided to prepare two different sets of publica- 
tions—first, the volumes dealing with all the 
objects of interest, arranged in parishes, which 
should constitute the main part of the Survey; and, 
second, monographs on specially interesting build- 
ings which seemed to call for more exhaustive 
treatment, from the historical and archeological 
point of view, than would be found practicable in 


the ordinary series. Of this last-named group the 


Committee has issued some eight volumes in 
juarto, completely illustrated by drawings, photo- 
graphs, and prints. They deal respectively with 
the churches of St. Mary, Stratford-by-Bow, and 
St. Dunstan, Stepney; and with Crosby Hall 
(fifteenth century); Brook House, Hackney; 
sromley Palace; Sandford Manor House (early 
‘venteenth century); Trinity Almshouses, Mile 
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End, and The Great House, Leyton (late seven- 
teenth century). In each case a complete archi- 
tectural and historical record has been attempted, 
and since they were produced by the Essex House 
Press or (in the later volumes) were a close imita- 
tion of that press in all the details of type and 
setting, they have been much sought after, and in 
one or two cases are already out of print. 

The other group of publications, the main work 
which the members of the Committee have made 
it their chief object to initiate, and to continue as 
long as they could secure the requisite support, 
requires a large amount of organisation, and there- 
fore takes more time to produce. It was always 
the desire of the Committee to persuade a public 
body to take up this side of the work, which should 
properly become an official account of London, 
and representations were made to the London 
County Council when the materials dealing with 
the Parish of Bromley-by-Bow were ready. They 
were so far successful that the Council printed 
this the first volume of the ‘‘ Survey of London,” 
but no permanent arrangement was reached. The 
Committee had therefore to print and publish the 
second volume without outside assistance, and 
this volume, the second of the series, dealing with 
a part of the Parish of Chelsea, was issued in 1909. 
further 
negotiations, a definite agreement has been entered 
into with the London County Council, and the 


Since then, however, as the result of 


third volume of the ‘‘ Survey,” dealing with that 
part of the Parish of St. Giles-in-the-Fields which 
embraces Lincoln’s Inn Fields, has been completed 
and was published last month. This important 
work is now therefore well under way, and the 
of Chelsea (the fourth of the 
Survey) is to be ready before the end of this year. 


second volume 


Such are the main lines of the work of our 
Committee, and if anyone doubts the value of 
these records it is only necessary for them to visit 
the parishes already described, where it will be 
found how large a number of the objects recorded 
are already destroyed and even forgotten. The 
inevitable changes that the active commercial life 
of London unfortunately demands are robbing us 
rapidly of the most valuable historical evidences. 
There are many powerful organisations which 
attempt to stem the tide of this destruction, but 
where they are unsuccessful it is of the utmost 
importance that proper records should be made 
and preserved. The Survey Committee, with the 
valuable aid of the London County Council, seeks 
to perform this duty, which, if it is done at all, 
requires the immediate action of its members and 
the help of all who approve and are interested in 
these efforts. 


WALTER H. GODFREY. 
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HERBACEOUS BORDERS 
BY WYNDHAM FiTZHERBERT 
OR many years during the last 
century perennials were al- 
most entirely banished from 
our gardens, their places 
being taken by tender bed- 
plants, which needed 
the protection of glass during 
the winter and made no dis- 
play in the open until midsummer was past, after 
which time they provided flat surfaces of bright 
colour, mostly in geometrical patterns, for some 
three months, before being finally removed from 
When things 
were at their worst, however, there set in a re- 
action, chiefly due to the efforts of Mr. William 
Robinson, author of ‘‘ The English Flower Gar- 
den,” and little by little the value of beautiful 
hardy plants that required no glass protection 
during the winter, but when once rooted in the 


ding 


the beds and wintered under glass. 


soil increased in loveliness from year to year, 
began to be recognised. By slow degrees—for 
nurserymen, finding that there was no demand 
for perennials, had almost ceased to cultivate 
them, and had scarcely any in stock—the old 
hardy plants resumed their rightful position in 
the garden, and as they increased in favour their 
ranks were augmented year by year by the in- 
troduction of numerous handsome hardy peren- 
nials from foreign climes, until at the present 
time, with many hundreds of species and varieties 
at our disposal, the question is not so much 
what to use as what to dispense with; but now- 


adays, when almost every garden, large or small, 
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has its herbaceous border, the supply of hard, 
plants is fully equalled by the demand. 

At a certain time, not so many years ago, few 
were the gardens, except those in the occupatio1 
of cottagers, that were not affected by the un- 
desirable innovation of the bedding plant, thoug] 
even at the time when the bedding craze was at 
its height there were, here and there, examples t: 
be found, attached in all probability to some old 
manor-house or grange, where the restful reign 
of the old-fashioned favourites had continued 
unbroken by the incursion of the more showy in 
vaders. The term ‘‘ herbaceous border,” although 
it has been severely criticised as being an infelicit- 
ous title, probably serves better than any other to 
denote the nature of the majority of the occupants 


of such a bed, for these are mainly composed 
plants that die down during a certain portion of 
the year and, after a period of rest, throw up fresh 


foliage and flower-stems in the spring. 

One of the first questions asked by the amateur 
who contemplates the addition of a herbaceous 
border to his or her garden is ‘‘ What shall I plant 
to have the bed gay during spring, summer, and 
and therefore it may be as well to 
admit that at no time will the whole border 
throughout its length and breadth be a blaze o 
colour, since the extent and disposition of its tints 


autumn ?”’ 


change with the changing months, as the varied 
breadths of flowers break into blossom or lose thei 
effectiveness, and thus provide a picture infinitely 
more beautiful to the artistic eye than is afforded by 
the level and wearying sameness of bedding plants. 
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As has been said, at no season of the year will 
the well-arranged herbaceous border be full of 
colour along its whole length, for this would 
result in its being devoid of interest at other times. 
If a border is entirely filled with spring-flowering 
plants there will be no summer display, and if it be 
a sheet of bright colour in June there will probably 
be a lamentable falling off in August. Restraint 
is therefore necessary, and an endeavour should 
be made to furnish the border so that it may 
always contain a certain proportion of beautiful 
flowering plants from spring until autumn; but 
this cannot be done without considerable circum- 
Every border should contain plants 
that bloom in the spring, summer, and autumn, 


spection. 


so that it may remain ornamental through the 
three seasons ; but if it be devoted to plants that 
flower at only one of these periods it will be bare 
of colour for the rest of the year. 

A mixed border, if carefully prepared and laid 
out with a due regard to the natural aspect which 
it should present, constitutes one of the most 
Many 
pleasaunces depend in no small degree for their 


decorative features of the flower garden. 


beauty on herbaceous borders in which perennials 
bloom year after year in ever-increasing freedom. 
Great care should be taken that a good foundation 
is laid. A general impression prevails that hardy 
plants, of which section the occupants of the 
border should mainly consist, will grow any- 
where and are absolutely indifferent to the depth 
and condition of the soil in which they are planted. 
This is naturally a misconception, but unhappily 
in numerous gardens the plants show, by their 
lack of vigour, that their requirements have been 
insufficiently provided for. In some borders the 
soil is too shallow, and in hot summer weather the 


roots of the plants are parched. In others the 


ground lies too low, the soil is heavy and badly 


drained, and during continuous winter rains the 
land becomes sodden with stagnant moisture, and 
the plants suffer in consequence. Sometimes a 
hedge of greedy laurel or hungry privet runs the 
whole length of the border, and robs, with its all- 
pervading root-fibres, the sustenance that should 
be reserved for the herbaceous plants alone. The 
ideal border should be deep, a depth of 3 ft. being 
none too much where such plants as pzonies are 
grown, for these, when in robust health, often 
send their roots down fully that distance. Besides 
being deep the soil should be well enriched, for a 
good start is half the battle with hardy plants. 
When they grow away well from the first their 
subsequent vigour for a considerable time is 
assured, provided they receive ordinary attention. 
As regards soil, sound, fibrous loam cannot be 
improved upon. If this can be procured there is 
no need to seek further. Where, however, such 
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soil is unobtainable the best must be made of that 
which is nearer at hand. Light soil should be 
well mixed with pulverised clay, peat, and leaf- 
mould, and cow-manure, which is of cool nature, 
should be used for enriching it. 
the other hand, requires to be lightened and 
should have a liberal 


Heavy soil, on 


admixture of road grit, 
coarse sand, burnt earth and old mortar rubble 
incorporated with it to render it porous, while 
stable manure, being lighter and warmer than 
cow-manure, should be employed as a fertiliser. 
In making the border the lower half should have 
plenty of fresh manure added to it, while the 
upper half, with which the roots will first come 
into contact, should be mixed with well-rotted 
manure, as the rootlets will be able to utilise this 
at once, and by the time they gain access to the 
fresh manure in the lower half that will have 
become mellowed by long contact with the earth. 
In a border richly stored with food, the plants 
will grow vigorously and attain their fullest 
development, while they will retain their strength 
unimpaired until their increasing dimensions ren- 
der division necessary, when the border may be 
partially or entirely remade. 

Mulchings are useful, light coatings that do not 
become sodden and tend to preserve the warmth 
in the soil if applied during the autumn, but in 
heavy ground a thick mulch will lower the tem- 
perature of the ground considerably in the winter 
months by preventing the sun from imparting 
warmth to it. Inthe spring and summer mulches 
are especially valuable, and help to keep the surface 
moist even in the driest weather, so that root- 
action can progress unchecked. 

Early summer is perhaps the season of the year 
when the mixed border attains its greatest loveli- 
ness. On one hand a long array of Flag Irises in 
full blossom stretches away into the distance, 
while in the broad border upon the opposite side 
of the path Delphiniums, Rockets, and other flower- 
ing subjects of varying heights present a charming 
example of informal grouping. The dwarf plants 
veiling the verge of the path with spreading 
cushions of bloom and foliage show the proper 
way of treating the edges of walks. 

Compare this wavering line of lowly flowers— 
here encroaching over the gravel of the pathway, 
here showing a glimpse of the edging stone of the 
border—with a rigid row of glazed tiles and the 
almost equally stiff bordering line of clipped box. 
Edgings are best made of rough country stone, 
immediately behind which dwarf-growing subjects 
with a spreading habit should be planted, when 
they will quickly hide the stones from sight. 
White pinks are excellent for this purpose, as 
their blue-green foliage is always pleasing to the 
eye, and when in flower they are snowy with 
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blossoms whose delightful perfume fills the air. 
Other good plants for covering edging stones are 
London Pride, Helianthemums, Arabis, 
Arenaria montana, Alyssum 


Iberis, 
Aubrietia, saxatile, 
mossy Saxifrages and low-growing Sedums. 

Care should be taken in planting the border to 
avoid all appearance of formality, since formality 
is antagonistic to the picturesque. The charac- 
beauty is unconventionality ; 
itself is 


teristic of Nature’s 
but formality is artifice, not art, which 


ee 


Nature.” For this reason planting in lines and 
patterns should be rigidly discountenanced, and 
the varied plants should be grouped in informal 
masses. Here and there groups may be allowed 
to mingle where they approach one another, the 
taller-growing subjects of which one section is 
composed becoming less closely set as they near 
the confines of their allotted space, and throwing 
up their lofty flower-spikes at greater intervals as 
into the 
ground occupied by the neighbouring dwarfer- 
habited group. 
not admit of the same latitude in the disposition 


they advance in scattered formation 


Narrow borders, naturally, do 


of the plants as is afforded by those of greater 
width; but even in the former the breadth of the 
groups should not be unduly limited, or the effect 
of foreshortening, when the border is viewed from 
the will give it the 
planted in lines. For this 
very narrow borders to allow one group to occupy 
the entire space from front to back rather than to 
The practice 





end, appearance of being 





reason it is better in 






divide the width between two kinds. 





of dotting plants singly about the surface of the 
herbaceous that cannot 
strongly condemned, yet it is one that unfortu- 
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border is one be too 













This 


custom has entailed much undeserved obloquy 


nately prevails in a vast number of cases. 


upon the mixed border, which has in consequenc« 
been designated a ‘‘confused muddle,” but when 
laid out with an artistic sense of the rightful values 
of colour and form no such stigma can attach to it. 

Delphiniums are showy back-row plants, and 
Hollyhocks, where these are not troubled with th 
disease, have a fine effect when grouped, the single 
yellow Althea ficifolia being a pretty species. 
Lupines, Galega, Bocconia cordata, Spir@a arun- 
S. palmata, Oriental Poppies and _ tall 

the Starworts 
Michaelmas Daisies and perennial Sunflowers in 


cus and 


Irises, with more vigorous or 
the autumn, are valuable perennials for positions 
towards the back of the border, while many of th 
Campanulas are attractive plants, among these 
being latifolia with 


their white forms, C. persicifolia, its white and 


Campanula grandis and C. 


double white varieties as well as the semi-double 
C. p. Moerheimi and Backhouse’s fine new variety, 
while the allied Platycodons, P. grandiflorum and 
P. Mariest and their white forms, are particularly 
handsome. 

Having briefly touched upon the grouping of the 
plants destined to fill the border, with regard to 
their presenting a natural effect, the question of 
Plants 
may be disposed in unconventional groups, and 


colour-association has to be considered. 


yet the herbaceous border may present anything 
but an attractive appearance, owing to the fact 
that no thought has been bestowed upon the 
arrangement of colour harmonies and contrasts. 


The border should be a picture both in colour and 
form. Discordant lines are strictly tabooed on 
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the artist’s canvas, and it is equally important that 
they should not be allowed to sully the fair beauty 
of the garden. 
should, as a rule, be aimed at, though if employed 


Harmonies rather than contrasts 


sparingly, as in Nature, effective contrasts add 
interest to the border. Thus the tall white flower- 
spikes of the Cape Hyacinth (Galtonia candicans) 
1 blue 


rising from an undergrowth of the deep 


( 
Salvia patens is, as an exception to the general 


rule, distinctly charming, and many other con- 
trasts that might be cited are not only allowable 
but valuable ; but these should be used in modera- 
tion and with discretion, or the border will lose 
that sense of repose that should invest every 
portion of the garden. Scarlet and rose-pink, 
the tints respectively of the Oriental Poppy and 
many of the herbaceous Ponies, should never be 
in close proximity; but scarlet and crimson will 
be found to merge agreeably into orange and 
yellow, and the latter into straw-colour, cream, 
ivory-white, and white. The different shades of 
purple and blue form in themselves quite a colour- 
gradation, the lighter blue associating through 
pale yellow with white, while lilac and mauve also 
harmonise well with soft yellow. The latter colour 
may also be used in association with pink and rose. 
In this manner, though discordant colours may be 
represented in the same border, they may be dis- 
posed in such a way, by surrounding them with 
allied colour-tones, melting by infinite degrees into 
others that by gentle gradations of hue eventually 
harmonise with the opposing tints, as to produce 
a pleasing rather than an offensive effect. 

As has been already observed, herbaceous plants 
do not bloom simultaneously, but succeed each 
other, and it is therefore requisite that the places 
of the earlier-flowering subjects should be taken 
later by others of the same colour, which should 
be planted in close proximity to them, or the effect 
of the carefully considered colour-scheme will be 
marred. 
plants is very valuable in the border, since it en- 


The delicate colouring of grey-leaved 
hances the beauty of the flowering subjects that are 
grouped with them. Of these there is none better 
than the common lavender, and the same colour is 


provided by the lavender cotton and the mulleins. 


A LONDON RELIC 

BEsIDEs Temple Bar there are several relics of 
Old London which have found a home in various 
parts of the country. The accompanying photo- 
graph shows one of the pillars of old Blackfriars 
Bridge, which now stands sentinel in a garden on 
the outskirts of Ware. It appears that the grounds 


PILLAR FROM OLD BLACKFRIARS BRIDGE 
NOW IN A GARDEN NEAR WARE, HERTFORDSHIRE 


in which the column is erected were once owned 
by Robert Mylne, the architect, who made a point 
of collecting relics of the different structures with 
which his name was associated; and though a 
number, of these were formerly in existence, the 
old pillar is about the only one now remaining. 
With the object of protecting this relic from 
decay, a special clause is inserted in the lease of 
the premises, stipulating that the tenant shall keep 
it free from ivy or other parasitic growth. 
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RHODESIAN BUILDINGS AND THE CENTRAL COURT 


ings, lateby a, in Rho- 
desia, in which the central 
court or atrium has been made 
a feature of the design. Figs. 
1, 2, and 3 show the plan, 





porch, and atrium respectively 
of the new Salisbury Club; 
business premises in Salisbury. 
the latter building is finished a cream colour, the 


Figs. 4, 5, and 6 new 
The outside of 
panels in the upper part being apricot. The 
external woodwork is painted bright green, the 
soffit panels of the eaves to the loggias are picked 
out in vermilion, and the coat of arms is rendered 
in heraldic colours and gilt. Figs. 7 and 8 are 
plans of some small houses lately erected to suit 
local conditions. Economical planning has enabled 
two houses to be built on one of the rather highly- 
priced stands in the town, yet a pleasing feature 
has been provided in the tiny hall or atrium 
(Fig. 9) in place of the customary passage through 
the house. 

No claim to originality is made, for indeed the 
practice of building round a court was traditional 
in England until the imported Italian ideas of the 
Renaissance succeeded in temporarily submerging 
it—I say temporarily, being convinced that this 
type of plan is essentially sane, having fallen into 


neglect more from the modern craze to get as 




















FIG. 2.—PORCH TO NEW SALISBURY CLUB, RHODESIA 
FRANCIS MASEY, F.R.I.B.A.. ARCHITECT 


large a building on to as small a piece of land as 
possible than from any organic defect or climatic 
disability. With the revival of common sense 
and with modern hygienic planning, the court- 





FIG. 4—-NEW PREMISES FOR SALISBURY BOARD OF EXECUTORS, SALISBURY, RHODESIA 
FRANCIS MASEY, F.R.1.B.A., ARCHITECT 
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FIG. 3—ATRIUM OF NEW SALISBURY CLUB, SALISBURY, RHODESIA 
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FIG, 9.—ATRIUM TO SMALL HOUSES 


SALISBURY, RHODESIA FIG. 6—COURTYARD 10 NEW PREMISES FOR SALISBURY 
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FRANCIS MASEY, F.R.I.B.A.. ARCHITECT 
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yard should be rediscovered and restored to its 
proper place. Atthe present time most architects 
in designing buildings apparently look upon a 
central court as a useful place in which to put 
the sanitary blocks! 

One may reflect how the English architects of 
the Renaissance, in adapting the imported plan 
of the Italian mansion with its central cortile, 
converted the latter, to meet Northern tastes, into 
that grim feature known as a ‘‘central hall,” 
lighted only from the top by a dome or skylight— 
abounding in doors and draughts, whilst obstruct- 
ing through ventilation to the surrounding rooms 
—hot in summer and cold in winter. At one 
blow English tradition of the courtyard and its 
open-roofed hall was destroyed, and in its place 
was set up something that was neither one thing 
nor the other. 

In town buildings the borrowed ideas have 
inevitably had equally unsatisfactory results. 
One may reflect in walking through the dark 
London lanes lined with gloomy stone facades 
bearing superimposed orders, columns and carving, 
all smoke-begrimed, expressionless, and unbeautiful 
—little heeded by the hurried passers-by on the 
pavement below—that, whilst the inspirations for 
these fronts have been largely borrowed from 
Southern sources, the central point in the design, 
the courtyard or loggia, has been ignored. How 
much more profitably the vast sums wasted 
upon these dull fronts could have been expended 
on internal courts, made bright with marble, 
painting, flowering shrubs, andevergreens—refresh- 
ing oases from the close dusty streets and lanes 
of the great city ! 

Having designed several buildings with a cen- 
tral court, I can speak as to its advantages with 


respect to access, economy of corridor, and archi- 
tectural possibilities. True, the court as designed 
to suit a Southern climate would not do for a 
Northern one; but experience suggests that its 
successful adaptation is a question of proportion 
and detail rather than of principle. It is sur- 
prising to those who have not experimented to 
find the difference of temperature in enclosed 
spaces such as these, when completely sheltered 
from the weather. In the Rhodes Building in 
Cape Town* where this treatment is adopted, 
although the court only measures 18 ft. by 12 ft., 
the height from floor to parapet being 70 ft., the 
air in the open corridors around is extraordinarily 
equable—cool and fresh in summer, and pleasantly 
temperate in winter. 

Finally, if the principle of natural cross-ventila- 
tion obtained by placing rooms on one side only 
of an open corridor is sound in the design of 
modern hospitals, one may conclude that it is 
equally sound in the design of dwellings for 
healthy people. It has never been suggested 
that college life, which necessitates the passing 
from one building to another in the open air, is 
unhealthy. The inns of the old days, it will be 
remembered, were generally constructed around 
courts with open galleries of communication. 

After taking all drawbacks into account, I 
believe the re-introduction of this feature into 
modern business premises may be made economi- 
cally and with substantial gain in health and 
cheerfulness to the occupants, assuming such 
details as the size of the court in relation to its 
height, the width of the surrounding corridors, 
and the size of the aperture left in the roof, are 
all wisely adjusted. FRANCIS MASEY. 


* See THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW, Vol. XIV, p. 131. 
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THE PRACTICAL EXEMPLAR 


THE accompanying drawings of the Morning 
Prayer Chapel (or St. Dunstan’s, as it is now 
called) in St. Paul’s Cathedral were made by 
Mr. T. H. Watson so long ago as 1860, and 
won Medal of the Royal 
Academy. They now form part of Mr. Phené 


for him the Silver 
Spiers’s collection of drawings at the Victoria and 
Albert Museum. As measured they 
are admirable models for the student to follow. 
Every detail is fairly delineated, 


drawings 


nothing is 
slighted, and, as a consequence, they form ex- 
cellent memoranda of what is not the least of 
the treasures of St. Paul’s. 

The south chapel was built originally as a 
consistory court, but is now the official chapel of the 
Order of SS. Michael and George. St. Dunstan's, 
the northern chapel, is similar, differing only in its 
fittings. To accommodate these chapels Wren 
pushed out the side walls until they almost coin- 
cide with the north and south walls of the towers, 
whose lower portions they hide when seen from 
the east. This is the only fault that can be found 
with them. 
the 


If their part in the composition of 


cathedral is unsuccessful when considered 


from the outside, it is quite otherwise from the 
inside, for they add immensely to the interest of 
The late Mr. Loftie in his account 
of ‘ Inigo Jones and Christopher Wren” suggested 
that it was the fact of the Court party insisting on 


the interior. 


these chapels which was responsible for the re- 
jection of Wren’s first and noblest design. Full 
justice has marvellous 


never been done to this 


design, but it has always seemed immeasurably 
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superior to the St. Paul’s we know—not only t 
interior, which would have been a wonder, 
also the cliff-like walls of the exterior, with th 
plain adornments, their noble curves; the sii 
plicity of the idea of the whole culminating in t 
swelling dome. 

Fortunately, Wren, when he saw the ruin 
any hope to give permanence to his design, 
not lose heart. He did not spare pains to ma 
his later creation worthy of him. 

It has been mentioned above that, internall 
the two chapels add much to the interest a1 
variety of the building. The effect of the aisl 
widening out into them at the west end is e: 
tremely fine. Delightful oak screens, dividii 
them from the church, in their smaller proportion 
echo the more robust scale of the stone Order 
and at the same time set it off. 

Although Grinling Gibbons seems to have ha 
a lion’s share of the carving at St. Paul’s, it wa 
not he who carved these screens, but one Jonathan 
Maine, the carver who made the beautiful pe 
forated brackets of the library. Nothing is mor 
astonishing than the high level maintained by the 
various craftsmen of this time. It is impossible, 
for example, to say, ‘‘ This carving is by Gibbons 
that by Bird, these swags by Cibber,”’ and so on. 
Fuller study, based on actual pay-sheets, may 
eventually make it possible to give to each his 
due, but at present this cannot be done. How- 
ever, Jonathan Maine was a fine carver, for the 
screens and the brackets are among the best, from 
an architectural point of view, in the cathedral. 
these 
craftsmen 


It is astonishing how 
other 
of the late-seventeenth century 
had got hold of the tradition 
of the Renaissance. 


carvers and 


In years it is not a long step 
from the Banqueting House of 
Inigo Jones to the St. Paul's 
of Christopher Wren, yet the 
outlook of the mere craftsman 
is entirely changed. Of the 
former building, in spite of its 
consummate design, one feels 
that the workmen are 
tain, do not comprehend the 
mind of the master; whereas at 


uncer- 


St. Paul’s the workmen, with 
rare understanding, go out to 
meet—nay, to anticipate thi 
architect. The 
St. Paul’s are, indeed, wonder 
fully beautiful as a rule, al 


details at 


though there are one or two 
feeble touches where the hand 
lostitscunning. J.M.W.H. 
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ARAB ARCHITECTURE AND 
BY L. MARCH PHILLIPPS 


po = HE controversy between those 
iG we who regard architecture as an 
expression of life and those 
who regard it as an inevitable 
structural development pro- 
res eH) ceeding out of what has been, 
OL) ED and giving birth to what is 
to be, with the fore-ordained 
precision of a living organism, is in its nature 
everlasting, because it is based on certain natural 
differences of condition and temperament. People 
whose view of architecture is practical, whose 
thought and study are concentrated on the mani- 
pulation of material, who are bound to think daily 
in terms of structural laws, naturally come to 
see the structure itself as the source of its own 
vitality. They analyse the evolution of styles. 
They examine the gradations in vaulting, and the 
inflexible logic with which one step leads to an- 
other, and, absorbed in their tremendous tech- 
nique, they declare its self-sufficiency. There is 
nothing beyond it, and no vague, incalculable 
human problems to be considered in relation to it. 
The thing is its own elucidation. What this vault 
is to-day is by what it was yester- 
day. It has grown that much. That was its 
nature. It could no more help doing it thana 
tree or plant can help growing in the manner 
proper to it. Study the thing itself, then, and 
only the thing itself; for all else is superfluous and 
irrelevant ; and, in particular, what is most of all 
superfluous and irrelevant is that most fantastic 
and disturbing of all elements, human nature. 

On the other hand, there are some who, en- 
dowed as they are with none of the professional 
architect’s knowledge, not drawn by their pro- 
fession or daily work into with their 
subject, yet find in their very ignorance a certain 
safeguard. They are detached. There is no 
danger of their becoming what we significantly 
call “‘absorbed”’ in their subject. A pleasant 
custom used to prevail in the Middle Ages of 
building people alive into the walls of houses, and 
same way there are books by champions 


‘explained ” 


intimacy 


ee 


in the 
of the structural-evolution theory which display 
something of the same deadly tendency of brick 
and stonework to overcome and assimilate human 
nature. 

The poor wanderer and looker-on, here to-day 
and gone to-morrow, escapes this peril. The 
awful fascination of masonry—a fascination which 
authorities like Mr. Jackson, Mr. Russell Sturgis, 
and many others have so profoundly felt and 
eloquently voiced—passes him by. All that he 
misses only the initiated know, but he gains one 
trivial thing in recompense: he gains the natural 
human instinct of looking at these works of man as 
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human products, the expression of the thoughtsand 
impulses of man. While, therefore, the expert dips 
into the building to explain the meaning of its style, 
the looker-on dips into history. What he sees before 
him is not stone or brickwork at all, but the spirit 
of an age incarnated. The very coherence of the 
style is a proof of the significance of its meaning. 
He turns back into the past with absolute confi- 
dence, sure that the sentiment expressed in stone 
will be found active in life. This fiery impetuosity, 
this new sudden delight in energy and action, and 
mixed with it, curiously blended and interfused 
with it, these dreamy, rich, emotional tints of deep 
colour—these are not characteristics of a building, 
but characteristics of an age anda race. We see 
them now expressed in terms of stone and iron and 
stained glass, but they expressed themselves once 
in terms of living human action. Adapt your- 
self to these forms, think yourself into this 
mould, and you are yourself what its builders 
You are one of them, you are back in that 
and be the people who they may, 


were. 
age. Aye, 
Egyptian, Greek, or any other, you are, as one of 
themselves, able to give such an account of them 
as no historian has ever equalled. 

Such are the two sides. One side says the 
building was built by man in his own image. The 
other side says simply that it built itself. It is 
wonderful how distinct they keep. The present 
writer must have read nearly a hundred books on 
architecture in the last few years, all written by 
architects, and in not one of them is the human 
factor taken seriously. It is possible it may be 
occasionally mentioned, but what I mean is that 
it is never so realised as that the chief interest and 
importance of the architecture is seen to depend 
on the vivid semblance it puts before us of the 
personality, as we may call it, of a past age. 

One thing is clear. Since the experts main- 
tain that art is a growth, and is to-day only what 
it meant to be yesterday, while the 
maintain that it isat every moment responsive to 


amateurs 


human prompting (changing only in the order and 
degrees by which man’s thoughts change)—since 
this is so, it is evident that the nearer 
attain to a perfectly spontaneous outburst of 
architectural language, the nearer we shall come 


If architecture is a 


we Can 


to solving the controversy. 
growth, then a style which had no opportunity of 
growing, which was without precedent or any line 
of descent, must be a singularly ineffective and 
inarticulate affair. But, if architecture always 
expresses life, then such a style, though it speak 
crudely, will speak probably more forcibly than 
any. 

The nearest we can get to such a style is, I 
think, in Arab architecture. Arab architecture is 
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the art of a race to which the opportunity and 
need of artistic utterance arrived, not gradually 
and by slow degrees, but with startling sudden- 
ness. One day the Arab race wanders in the 
desert, the next it inherits the earth. It had 
no need of architecture in its desert days, nor did 
it ever display the least inclination to indulge in any 
such art. ‘‘ Build here” is the sheikh’s formula, 
as he points out the evening camping-ground, and 
I have always thought the expression well chosen, 
for the tent was the only architecture the Bedouin 
knew of. That was his building, the style of the 
desert. All the ideas, the associations, the com- 
plicated structural devices, the slow maturing and 
development of various aptitudes, and the know- 
ledge contained in many branches of craftsmanship 
—all this was shrunk in the desert to the propping 
up and right arrangement of a camel’s-hair booth. 
In places, indeed, where a sedentary life was 


ENCAMPMENT OF NOMADS ON THE SAHARA DESERT 


practised, such as the few trading centres and 


settlements which existed for the carrying on of the 
scanty trade between the coast and the interior, 
the tents had been laid aside and buildings of a 
more permanent but as primitive a type were 
used. The second Caliph denounced brick build- 
ing, asthe Prophet himself had done. The best 
houses of Meccah, Professor Margoliouth con- 
cludes, were probably rude erections of roughly 
hewn stone, the remaining dwellings being ‘‘ prob- 
ably enclosures, containing variations between 
huts and tents.” The theory that the Ka’bah 
itself was originally a tent receives countenance 
from the fact that it was, until Mohammed’s time, 
roofless save for a cloth. Apart, moreover, from 
the circumstance that even the Arabs of more or 
less settled communities never had developed any- 
thing save the rudest and most primitive forms of 
building, it must be remembered that the Arab 
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hordes which invaded and settled in more civilised 
countries were not the Arabs of towns, but the 
nomads of the desert. 

It would therefore be impossible, probably, to 
find a race with a cleaner record in architecture 
than the Arab conquerors of Syria, North Africa, 
and Spain. They were men of strongly marked 
character and temperament, of a way of life 
different from other races, of emotions, ideas, and 
impulses peculiar to themselves. They knew 
nothing of building, had never given the subject 
two thoughts ; yet, settling now in cities and 
adopting the veneer of civilisation, they found 
themselves incontinently forced to build. That 
they disliked the job, that they employed Greeks, 
Copts, and others to do the work for them, that 
they would on all occasions rather utilise the 
mangled remains of Roman temples and amphi- 
theatres than cut and carve their own columns 


and capitals, is no doubt true. But it is also true 
that in spite of these clumsy shifts they succeeded 
in putting together structures which were entirely 
unlike those of any other nation, and which did 
and do incarnate their own racial characteristics 
with singular fidelity. 

All early mosques are similar. Later the 
different portions of the Arab dominions diverge 
in style of building, and the types of mosque 
produced are of an endless variety. Indeed, these 
later structures possess no uniformity of plan or 
fundamental idea in common. You cannot group 
them by any similarity of design, as you say of 
Western style that this one adopts the form of the 
basilica, that one the form ofthe Greek cross, that 
other the form of the Latin cross. Arab mosques 
can be arranged on no such principles. They 
may consist of practically any number of courts, 
halls, passages, arcades, gardens, and more or less 
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spacious chambers, not arranged in any recognised 
order, but jumbled together as convenience or 
chance in each case might suggest. But the early 
type of mosque possesses all the unity of plan 
which the lack. In Cairo 
Kairwan, in Syria and in Spain, the examples are 
all identical. 


later ones and 
All consist of a very large open 
quadrangle with arcades around it, which, on the 
Meccah side, are simply multiplied to afford space 
for the congregation, for this side constitutes the 
body of the mosque. The simplicity of such a 
plan is very striking, and indeed in some degree 
chilling. The effects we associate with the idea 


of architecture are absent. As we look around on 


entering at the great open space, with its fringe of 


colonnades, our intuitive question is, ‘‘ Where is 
What we see is simply an ample 
surrounded with cloisters, but 


the mosque ? ” 
Oxford 
with the colleges and buildings entirely removed, 
so that the quad and the cloisters become the 
architecture itself instead of merely the setting for 
the architecture. The first effect of such 
arrangement is undoubtedly a little bleak and 
barren. 


‘ 


‘quad ” 


an 


The monotonous lines of arches, the low 
elevation of the arcades with their flat roofs, the 
the empty which 
seems still further to diminish the proportions and 
height of the cloisters, combined with the entire 


distance across great space 


absence of any central structural composition, are 
apt to produce on the mind a sense of vacancy 
and frustrated expectation. 

And yet the very bareness of this simplicity 
It 
It voices the 
There are absolutely 
The 


architects appear to have asked themselves what 


soon becomes the mosque’s chief attraction. 
says little, but it says it plainly. 
instincts of a frugal race. 
no redundancies or irrelevancies present. 


were the absolute essentials of such a resting and 
praying place as they contemplated, and to have 
restricted to these with 


What 


They have enclosed, to 


themselves 
unwandering attention. have 
they done ? 
begin with, as big a bit of desert as 
was convenient, surrounding it with 
a lofty enough wall! to shut out intru- 
sion and noise; they have provided 
abundant cool water in the shape of 
the never-absent well; and they have 
also supplied ample shady spaces and 
avenues where men might pray and 
or stroll at 
their pleasure. Water, shade, repose— 


meditate, and converse, 
these, combined with a sense, present 
in no other kind of building in the same 
degree, of great spaciousness and liberty 
of movement, are the mosque’s simple 
No doubt the 
poignancy with which they appeal 
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MOSQUE OF KAIRWAN, 
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to the spectator must depend largely on hoy 
far he can identify himself with the point of 
view of the builders. The first of these earl; 
open-air mosques the present writer ever visited 
the mosques of Amru 

He fresh from Europe with its 
crowded cities and intricate civilisation, and th 
barren emptiness of the great quadrangle struck 
him as not particularly enticing. The last of 
these buildings in which, many years later, hx 
found himself was the mosque of Okba at Kairwan 
in Tunisia, and on that occasion he entered from 
the desert, where no doubt, in many weeks of 
caravanning across perfectly desolate and dry 
wastes under a remorseless sun, he had attuned 
himself in some degree to the desert’s point of view, 
and had come to adopt the desert’s estimate of 
what things are desirable and what things are not. 
The effect of this initiation on his estimate of 
Arab architecture was considerable. Tooloon had 
seemed uninteresting and unattractive, whilst the 
precisely similar Okba mosque seemed to embody 
that building could have. 
Shade, perfect peace, coolness and rest—what 
more had life to offer? Yes, there is one thing 
more. No man can live even for a little while in 
the desert without learning to abhor instinctively 
the feeling of being enclosed and shut in. The 
consciousness which has been with him day and 


were t 


and Tooloon, at 


Cairo. was 


every attraction a 


night of vast spaciousness, of perfect liberty, of 
a world open to every horizon—this consciousness 
which constitutes the attraction 
which the desert exercises over so many minds, is 
instantly and strongly alarmed and fretted by the 
presence of encompassing walls with their atmo- 
sphere of captivity. 


potent, secret 


The feeling is most real and 
vivid, and I should imagine that no one who had 
become thoroughly accustomed to the desert life 
could tolerate without repugnance the influence 


TUNISIA 
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we associate with an interior. To us it comes 


natural. We have been incarcerated so long that 
the gaols we live in, with all their complicated 
arrangements of bolts and bars and shutters and 
little breathing holes and 


separate wards, are 


everything we can desire. They fit our thoughts 
and habits like a glove. 

Nuns fret not at their convent’s narrow room, 

And hermits are contented with their cells. 
But with the Arab it is different. 

What above all, then, the desert race wants is 
great spaciousness, liberty, the sense of being able 
to wander at will. Give it that first,.and then go 
on to give the other things that make desert life 
endurable—rest and cool shade and water. There 
is no need to exceed that. All other luxuries and 
additions are turned into superfluities under the 
desert’s stern test. 
need in the desert, but you need those few things 
very badly. Well, here they are assembled. More 
completely than 
architecture the vast quadrangle suggests the 


Very few are the things you 


ever elsewhere attempted in 


sense of freedom. Here, too, is water; here is 


shade; here is the longed-for rest and quiet. 
Among these simple arcades, open to the eye and 
to the air, yet so cool, so secure, a desert congre- 
gation may rest and pray without the intrusion of 
a single anxiety. All they ask is given them. 

It would be an interesting task to attempt to 
follow the development and decline of this form 
of mosque in the various parts of the Arab empire, 
but owing to the total disappearance of many 
buildings, and the uncertainty of the date of others, 
it would be much too difficult a one to attempt 
here. Cordova is the finest extant specimen, and 
Cairo, apparently, the city in which the type sur- 
vived longest. The change from the open to the 
enclosed form of structure was not of course 
sudden, but was effected by a gradual transition, 


during which the great “ 


quad ”’ was diminished 
to a central court with buildings round it which 
by-and-by encroach upon and consume it. This 
period of transition in architecture indicates a 
similar transition in the evolution of the Arab 
It indicates the time during which that 
race was turning from Arabs into Moors, or in 
other words was changing its desert instincts for 
the temperament and 
people. 


race. 


habits of a town-bred 
The early open - air mosques are the 
Arab or desert style of architecture. The later 
enclosed mosques are the Moorish or city style. 
There are certain modifications which, as all are 
aware who have come in contact with Arabs, 
never fail to affect those of the race who enter 
fixed communities and engage in a sedentary life. 
These, lounging in dim bazaars and perpetually 
smoking cigarettes in their little dens of shops, 
lose by degrees the chivalrous instincts and 
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frugal simplicity of character of their Bedouin 
forefathers, and become soft, luxurious, effeminate, 
passing the hours they most appreciate in stuffy 
divans, or steaming Turkish baths, or in the dis- 
creetly darkened interior of the harem. Thus it 
is that the racial change is so marked as to have 
justified a second appellation, ani the city-bred 
The distinc- 
tion between the architecture of the two types is 


Arab has become known as a Moor. 


as clearly marked, and consists, as in life, in the 
loss of those traits which especially embodied the 
desert’s influence. So long as the Arab remained 
true to the simpler early style of building he 
retained in himself something of the formidable 
character which had been his in the days when 
he had reckoned a handful of dates and three feet 
of tempered steel adequate equipment against a 
world in arms. As soon as he abandoned that 
style it was a sure sign that the virtue was going 
out of him, and that he stood at the mercy of the 
first virile breed which might desire to inherit his 
possessions. 

I have endeavoured, in these few sentences, 
rather to indicate than demonstrate the signifi- 
cance of early Arab architecture. The reader 
will perceive its bearing on the controversy to 
which I alluded to begin with. Of all styles, that 
which shows saliently the force of the 
human element in architecture is the Arab style. 
The origin of Gothic, Mr. Russell Sturgis tells us, 
was ‘wholly constructional.” 


most 


It was the self- 
evolved answer to a structural problem. 
out of Romanesque. M. 


It grew 


Eulart even declares 


that it grew out of Romanesque sans secousse, by 


such easy gradations that they were scarce per- 
ceptible. Well here, in the Arab, we have a style 
without any such antecedents. A style which was 
not a mere matter of blind evolution, which cannot 


have ‘‘ grown,” because it had nothing to grow 
out of. 


life, changing by degrees from generation to gene- 


Thinking slowly as man does, and, in 


ration, it often follows that the registering of this 
process of alteration in terms of architecture has 
itself the appearance of spontaneous motion. It 
is difficult, out of a process which seems to work 
What is 
striking in Arab architecture is that it does this 


itself, to disentangle the human element. 
for us, it disengages the living human instinct 
from all the accretions of skill and knowledge 
and tradition which commonly encompass it, 
and, dragging it into the light of day, bids it set to 
and build for itself. And this the living instinct 
does. It builds, and it builds in its own image. 
It reveals in its nakedness the impulse men have 
—which is the essence of the meaning of all styles 
of architecture—to incarnate themselves in their 
works and body forth the impulses of their own 
minds in their appropriate structural forms. 
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SOME DRAWINGS IN THE ROYAL INSTITUTE LIBRARY 


BY C. HARRISON TOWNSEND, F.R.I.B.A. 


NLY those who have had oc- 
casion to examine the Library 
of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects at all tho- 
roughly know what a wealth 
of virtually unknown material 
it contains. Mr. C. Harrison 
Townsend, at a recent meet- 

ing, gave an analysis of a portion of its con- 

tents, and we are pleased to be able to print some 
extracts from his paper, and also to reproduce a few 
of the very interesting drawings to which he refers. 

Mr. Townsend, in the course of his paper, said : 

When the Council of the R.I.B.A. paid me the 

compliment of asking me to read a paper on some 

of the contents of the Library I accepted their in- 
vitation hardly realising how great my initial diffi- 
culty would be in selecting my material from the 
various alternative choices its shelves offer. We 
are indeed fortunate in 





possessing many rare 
volumes of early works on architecture which are of 
exceptional interest. Thus, the Library contains 
an extremely rare first edition of ‘“‘ The First and 
Chief Groundes of Architecture,” by John Shute 
(1563). We have, from the Royal Library of 
France, the ‘‘ Recueil d’Estampes de différents 
auteurs concernant les batiments, les tapisseries, 
tableaux, conquétes et autres sujets qu’on trouve 
dans les maisons royales”’ (Paris, 1660-69), a mag- 
nificent series of twenty-two folio volumes, with 
wide margins, and many extra prints (and, in some 
cases, reversed prints, probably unique) of the 
superb engravings. 
might be dedicated. Our collection of the works 
of Vitruvius approaches being a complete one, and 
numbers sixty-eight volumes in Latin, French, 
Spanish, Italian, German, Dutch, and English, 
ranging downwards in date from the “ editio 
princeps” of 1482-92. Again, we have, besides 
Alberti’s ‘‘ De re Aidificatoria”’ (1512) and others 
of his works, his ‘‘ Hecatomphila,” a volume 
which, if not very germane to architecture, is still 
excessively rare and almost unknown. 


To this volume alone a paper 


We are happy in possessing a considerable 
number of original architectural drawings, either 
designs, or sketched or measured drawings of ex- 
isting buildings, in many cases executed by men 
of note, and ranging from, say, Scamozzi, in the 
sixteenth century, to Burges and Nesfield of our 
own time. We do not own many drawings of 
early date. Our oldest is one the delicate and 
faint line of which prevents the possibility of my 
It is a sheet 
containing drawings on both sides, apparently the 
work of an artist of the fifteenth century, and was 
presented to the Library in 1867 by Sidney 


having an illustration of it made. 
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Smirke, who was the younger brother of the bett 
known Sir Robert Smirke. A letter of explanati 
accompanied his gift, in which he explains tha: | 
had bought it at an old print-shop some thirt 
years previously. The German character of the 
sketches is obvious. 

Amongst some drawings consisting of the pla 
and elevation of the principal facade and staircas« 
of the Villa di Papa Giulio, near the Porta dé 
Popolo, Rome, is one labelled ‘‘ Original drawin 
by Scamozzi.” This portion of the villa, how 
ever, was built for Julius III not by Scamozz 
but mostly by Vignola, though completed b: 
Ammonati, to whom Letarouilly, in his ‘‘ Edific« 
de Rome Moderne,” ascribes the whole of it. It 
seems more than likely that the drawing is not by 
Scamozzi, though certainly a nearly contemporane 
ous work, and perhaps, as Mr. Millard has sug- 
‘a measured drawing from the actual! 
building.”” Comparison with the large collection of 
Scamozzi’s drawings at Vicenza would probably 
clear up the point. The building, as erected, 
shows considerable variations as regards the plan 
(cf. Lubas and Debret’s ‘‘ GEuvres complétes de 
Vignola,” plate 64) from the sketch in the Library, 
but the elevational treatment is on much the sam« 
lines as the drawing, though, for instance, the 
niches on the first floor have, as executed, no 
pediments. 


gested, 


Belonging to the Salvin collection are five valu- 
able sheets of drawings which, there is every 
reason to believe, are from the hand of Inigo 
Two of these represent a proscenium 
designed, in the one case, for the masque of 
‘**Juno’s Court, 1633,” and in the other, for the 
‘*Queen’s Masque of Indiands, 1634.” The latter 
of these was, however, I find, actually used for the 
performance of Davenant’s Masque of the ‘‘ Tem 
pleof Love” in 1635. We know that this is so 
from the description in the book of this masque, 
published in that year, where the ‘‘ Front” or 
proscenium used is thus described: ‘‘ On the one 
side upon a basement sate an Indian on a white 


Jones. 


elephant, his legges shortening towards the neck 
of the beast, his tires and bases of severall coloured 
feathers representing the Indian Monarchy: on 
the other side an Asiatique, in the habit of an 
Indian borderer, riding on a Camell.” In the 
‘* Masque of Indiands” four chariots took their 
place at the rear of the procession, and of one of 
these we have Jones’s sketch thus described: ‘‘ All 
after the Roman forme adorned with much em- 
bossed and carved workes, and wrought with silve! 
in his severall colours.” 

There is also a design for a scene, as to which 
it should be mentioned that the masque stage was 
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arranged with a series of gradually advancing wings 
and flaps, then called “shutters,” so that the 
stage space left for the performers was triangular 
on plan. Another drawing of a smaller front, two 
sword handles, and a cartouche in red chalk, do 
not seem to be from Jones’s hand. 

There is also a pen-and-ink drawing by 
Oppenord, who was a pupil of Mansart, and 
the architect, amongst other work, of the tran- 
septs of St. Sulpice. He has been described by 
Mr. W. H. Ward as an author of “‘wild designs ”’— 
. phrase which we may probably think justified by 
the fact that it was he who, about 1715, intro- 
resulting in his being 
My illustra- 
tion shows him in his more quiet and restrained 


duced the ‘‘ style rocaille,” 
called the ‘‘ pére du genre rocaille.” 


manner. 
In a folio volume of drawings of Whitehall 
Palace, an early owner, the Rev. George Mortimer, 


has inserted the following note: ‘‘ We have always 


these are the 
Palace.” The 


understand that 
original drawings of Whitehall 


been given to 
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book, however, contains manifestly the drawings 
made for Kent’s edition of the works of Inigo Jones 
(1727) by Flitcroft, who was not only an accom- 
plished and delicate draughtsman, as these pencil 
drawings show, but an architect of note in his 
day. It was he (and not Hawksmoor, to whom 
it is usually assigned) who was the designer of 
St. Giles-in-the- Fields. 

In 1784 George Hadfield received the first gold 
medal for the travelling studentship at the Royal 
Academy. He made use of his tour abroad to 
collect data for the 
restoration of the Temple of Fortune at Palestrina, 


make measurements and 


or Praneste, near Rome. He associated with 
himself in the work Sig. Colonna, evidently a 
member of the family of the former owners of the 
Palazzo Colonna—that mountain fastness formed 
out of a corner of this huge building, and in the 
possession, since the seventeenth century, of the 
family. The scheme is 
shown in six beautifully tinted drawings, one of 
which, full of minute detail, is no less than 8 ft. 


Barberini restoration 


DRAWING OF PROSCENIUM FOR THE QUEEN’S MASQUE OF INDIANDS BY INIGO JONES 
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family were engaged in ¢ 
execution of plaster enri 
ments, for which they made t] 
models from the designs 
Wyatt, Stuart, and the 1 
Adams. The drawings, 330 
Wav number, were executed 








Joseph Rose, the son, and th 
artist member of the firm, 
r7O2. 

One of the original founder 
of the Institute was John Goldi 
cutt, who was born in 1793 
and died in 1842. By him \ 
possess about 300 sketches, an 
100 designs and projects of hi 
own. Many of the sketch 
areof Pompeian decorated work, 
probably done for his ‘‘Speci- 
mens of Ancient Deccrations 
from Pompeii,” published i: 
1825. They have considerabl 
merit, but are scarcely equal t 
those of Roos. We have on th 
walls of the Institute one of his 
drawings of unusual interest. It 
is the very elaborate transvers 
section of St. Peter’s, showing, 
with much careful expression, 
the decorations and paintings, 
and was submitted by Goldicutt 
to Pius VII. The Pope, in r 
cognition of its merit, presented 
the artist with a special gold 





NS, 
SMS SMES 


SKETCH FOR A FOUNTAIN, BY OPPENORD 


long. Indeed, they are all of too great a size, 
and too full of small and intricate work, to allow 
justice to be done to them on a slide. I, however, 
illustrate one drawn on a rather bolder scale—the 
front of the modern palace, which stands just 
below the site of the ancient Temple of Fortune. 
Hadfield may be further remembered as the archi- 
tect of a considerable portion of the Capitol of 
Washington. 

The Library possesses the original water-colour 
drawings by James Stuart from which the en- 
gravings were made for Stuart and Kevett’s 
** Antiquities of Athens,” and also a small volume 
of his sketches and MS. notes. 

To those who are interested in the work of the 
late eighteenth century, when the influence of the 
Adam brothers was supreme, the book of sketches 
of ornamental friezes from original models in the 
possession of Joseph Rose will appeal. The Rose 
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medal. The drawing was exhi 
bited at the Royal Academy 
in the following year. 

Of Elmes’s work we have « 
large collection of drawings and 
designs, and full-size and other details. There 
are, mostly drawn by his own hand, several in- 
teresting alternative treatments of St. George’s 
Hall, both interior and exterior. Among these was 
a rough perspective sketch—a facsimile of which 
appeared in the March issue of THE ARCHITE‘ 
rURAL ReEviEW. There are three large tinted | 
spectives (submitted in two cases in competition 
but two of these, I think, evidently show th 
hand of Thomas Allom, whose vogue as a “ pet 
spective colourist ’ was so great in the middle of 
the last century. I take it that this is Elmes’s 
competition design submitted for the Liverpool 
Assize Courts. 

Decimus Burton, the architect of the Wellington 
Arch, and a former Vice-President of the Institute, 
presented to the Library the year before he died 
which wasas recently as 1881), forty-two drawings 


of Classic relief ornament, stone or marble, carved 
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lecoration of architraves, strings, etc. 
They are drawn, and well drawn, on 
inted paper in black crayon touched 
with white. 

By William Burges we have three 
scrap-books in which have been in- 
serted drawings of original designs of 
and 


and ecclesi- 


stonework and of silver gold- 
smiths’ work, domestic 
The first of these 
several designs of fonts, with their 
prices attached, all of which, by the 


by, seem, in the light of present-day 


istic. contains 


estimates, to be distinctly moderate. 
I rather imagine this to be pot-boiling 
work done in his earlier days for some 
firm. The book begins with a beauti- 
ful design for an inlaid floor, evidently 
of a mortuary chapel, as may be de- 
duced from the construction and the 
motif of the design. The books deal- 
ing with goldsmiths’ work contain 
designs of book-clasps and metal 

bindings, the mounted glass bottle, and a drawing 
of the equally well-known cup with the twenty- 
four grotesque animals on the rim. These books 
were purchased in 1882. A later acquisition, 
through the generosity of Sir W. Emerson, is the 
pocket-book lately presented by him to the Insti- 
tute. 


sketches in brown ink, annotated in Burges’s usual 
b Pony 


It consists of thirty-six vellum pages with 


almost black-letter script, and still contains, inter- 
The 


tents are most miscellaneous—animals, landscape 


estingly enough, his own crowquill. con- 
notes in Italy, sketches at the theatre, and studies 


for portions of his own designs. There is an 
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alternative design for the upper part of the tower 
Law 


features of the carved decoration, in his charac- 


for his proposed Courts, introducing, as 
teristic manner, the seasons, months, and planets. 

There are four volumes of a modern architect 
whose influence on the architecture of our own 
time has, in the opinion of many, not yet been 
fully recognised. Some of the evidences of the 
amazing fertility known to many who, like myself, 
were brought into William 
Eden Nesfield are to be found in the four volumes 
of his sketches Institute 
One of these a scrap-book— gives an 


opportunity of tracing the 


close contact with 


which the possesses. 
volumes 
develop- 
ment of his talent by sketches dating 
from 1846, when he was only eleven 
years old. It contains boyish draw- 
ings, eventually improving in merit as 
he profited by the teaching of J. D. 
Harding, many of whose characteristic 
be noticed as correc- 
Later there 
are evidences that he had begun the 


strokes are to 
tions of his pupil’s work. 





study of architecture in Burn’s office 


ne eta mnaregge 


in the shape of his drawings of the 
Orders, which one does not imagine 
An- 
other volume has rougher notes, and 
His visit 
to Athens and Constantinople does 


he found a very congenial task. 


¢—— ee 


some water-colour sketches. 


not, as witnessed by this book, seem 
to have made much appeal to him. 
His sketches made there are slight 
and few in number, though in another 





volume we find the Parthenon and the 
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Propylea. The third volume contains many English 
subjects, dating apparently from 1855 to 1858. But 
the fourth is a book of great interest, being mainly 
the material eventually utilised for the well-known 
book ‘Specimens of Medizval Architecture in 
France and Italy,” published in 1862. The illus- 
trations were drawn on the stone by Newman, 
and, though occasionally just a little hard in 
draughtsmanship, show the lithographs to be 
particularly faithful and accurate to the original. 
The frontispiece to this volume is the design for 
the celebrated title-page for which Nesfield’s 
friend, Albert Moore, drew the group of ‘‘ The 
Centuries Greeting Architecture.’”’ There are two 
smaller sketch-books by Nesfield, of which one 
treats of French Gothic work in a hasty and 
sketchy way, and was evidently his pocket com- 
panion when he made the larger and more careful 
sketches for his published volume. The other is 
confined to English subjects, and contains beauti- 
ful notes and sketches of architecture and furni- 
ture. There is a light-hearted diary of a five- 
days’ sketching trip he 1862. with 
Mr. Norman Shaw, who, I am sure, will not 


object to my quoting the following extract bear- 


made in 


ing upon their stay at the inn at the Devil’s 
Dyke: 

** Left Steyning at 9 a.m., and walked to Bram- 
ber. . . . After lunch walked up the Downs 
to the Devil’s Dyke. It commenced to rain 
about 4, and we took refuge in the public, yclept 
Dyke House. Stopped till 9 p.m., and as it con- 
tinued to pour down we made up our minds to 
Jolly landlord, and very chatty 
after certain amount of brandy and water. | 


stop at the pub. 


slept on a sofa, having tossed up with Shaw who 
was to sleep in the bed—and J lost the bed.” 


THE WHISTLER MEMORIAL 


Ropin’s memorial to Whistler is, we believe, well 
on the way towards completion, and in due course 
will be set up on the little strip of garden ground 
at Chelsea, which the London County Council 
conceded for the purpose. That they made this 
concession may perhaps be accounted to them for 
righteousness. It is at all eventsa proof that they 
are not hopelessly metropolitan, nor inexpugnably 
all-British, the sculptor and his subject to whom 
they have extended this hospitality being both 
aliens. The nationality of the sculptor, indeed, is, 
according to the mood of the moment, rather a 


e< 


recommendation, “ Entente cordiale” being still 


a saw of might. That the memorial has been de- 
signed by Rodin is perhaps a sufficient atonement 
for any lack of public interest in the work and 
personality of Whistler. The genius of that fiery- 
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bright spirit is now as indubitable as his assoc 
tion with Chelsea is indissoluble, but in neith 
case does he make anything like a popular app: 

and in the unostentatious way in which the Inte 
national Society of Painters, Sculptors, and E 
eravers have raised the funds for the memorial t 
their greatest past-president there seems to be 
tacit acknowledgment of this indifference. T! 
general public know little or 
‘‘ Nocturnes,” ‘‘ Harmonies,” ‘* Arrangements 
and so forth, that, in the estimation of the arbit« 
of taste, have rendered Whistler secure of i 


nothing of tl 


mortality as “‘ one of the supreme painters of t! 
nineteenth century.’’ Nor does it signify much t 
the crowd that ‘‘ he executed a larger number 

fine etchings than all the other etchers of hi 
generation put together.” These things do not 
count for much among a public whose stubborn dis 
regard of almost every form of art is one of th 

most strongly marked characteristics. The popu 
lar ignorance and indifference impart a sort 

ironic significance to Rodin’s figure of Fame sup 
porting a medallion portrait of Whistler; for th 
people for whose edification the memorial is t 
be raised know not Whistler. l] 


\ 


An infinitesimally 
small number of them will have seen in the Tate 
gallery his ‘‘ Old Battersea Bridge,’ and few 

still will have admired it; and only the grey 
beards will recall Whistler as the plaintiff in t 

celebrated case of Whistler against Ruskin, 

which, in 1878, damages were claimed for libel. 
Ruskin had written in ‘ Fors Clavigera’’ con- 
cerning the ‘‘ Nocturne in Black and Gold: Th 
Falling Rocket’: ‘‘ I have seen and heard much 
of cockney impudence before now, but never 
expected to hear a coxcomb ask two hundred 
guineas for flinging a pot of paint in the public’s 
That, to the superficial view, Whistlet 
was a coxcomb cannot be denied. 


face.” 
It pleased him 
But surely he was less 

Born in the United 
States in the ’thirties, he was as much at hom 


to assume that character. 
cockney than cosmopolitan. 


in Paris or in Venice as in London, and had 
in him no more of the cockney than had Carlyle, 
of whom he has left us a remarkably searchin: 
portrait, and to whom a statue stands not far fron 
the site on which the Whistler memorial is to b 
In token that, at all events, the artist’s 
fame is cosmopolitan, replicas of the memorial 


erected. 
are to be set up in America and in Paris; in both 
of which places it is likely to be much more gener- 
ally, if not more keenly, appreciated, both as 
memorial and as a work of art, than it will be 
Chelsea, where whatsoever pleasure it may afford 
will depend almost entirely on the ability of th 
sculptor to defeat the apathy of a public that is 
peculiarly unresponsive to the allurements of 
painter, sculptor, and architect. 
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THE MIDLAND ADELPHI HOTEL, 
LIVERPOOL 


Tue Adelphi Hotel is an old institution in 
Liverpool, and known the world over, especially 
to Americans. The first hotel was built in 1828, 
nd remained till 1876, when it was replaced 
by the existing building. Of late years this 
has been found too small and antiquated for pre- 
sent requirements, and a large area of land lying 
vehind it was acquired by the Midland Railway 
Company to enable additional accommodation to 
be provided. The ground thus acquired, together 
with the old hotel 
property, forms 
an island site of 
approximately 23 
acres. It was 
intersected by 
three streets, 
which have now 
been closed, but 
their area was 
deducted from the 
site, enabling the 
boundary lines to 
be straightened, 
the streets 
widened, and the 
general surround- 
ings improved. 

In evolving the 
scheme of “ ex- 
tensions,” plans 
were prepared 
showing how 
these could satis- 
factorily be at- 
tached to the ex- 
isting hotel, and 
yet be part of a 


whenever it might 
be found neces- 
sary to rebuild the existing hotel, and to make 
further additions at the rear. This involved 
considerable difficulties, as will be appreciated 
when it is realised that the rise in the side streets 
from the main front is some 20 ft., and that 
the new ground floor is only about 1 ft. 6 in. below 
the first floor of the old hotel, and the first floor 
of the new hotel only about 1 ft. 6 in. above the 
third floor of the old hotel. However, this rise in 
the ground has not resulted in any change of level 
in the main features of the exterior, as all hori- 
zontal lines are maintained, excepting, of course, 
the terraces, which follow by stepping to some 
extent the natural rise of the site ; and the interior 
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Note.—The entrance is temporary only 
complete scheme MIDLAND ADELPHI HOTEL, LIVERPOOL: 

PORTION OF FACADE TO BROWNLOW HILL 

R. FRANK ATKINSON, F.R.LB.A., ARCHITECT 


arrangements of the ground floor gain consider- 
ably in effect, as will be seen by studying the 
accompanying plan and section. 

The new buildings do not follow the lines of the 
streets in the usual manner, and those of the 
old hotel, but are set foursquare on a central 
axis, being the bisection of the two side con- 
verging streets of the irregular site; the various 
spaces so formed around the buildings being 
utilised for orangeries, porches, approaches, ter- 
races, gardens, etc., which very materially help the 
general amenities. 

The whole scheme shows planning on the sim- 
plest and broadest 
possible lines, all 
being laid out on 
squares of 14 ft. 
3 in. on the centre 
lines; this is 
practically the 
unit, all the prin- 
cipal rooms being 
multiples of this 
square  dimen- 
sion. Such a 
system gives great 
simplicity and 
uniformity and 
easy working of 
all parts, and is 
especially useful 
in a steel-framed 
StrUCture, as 
this is. 

The _ building 
is practically 
divided into two 
blocks, the front 
block with a large 
central covered 


——— | =O ae ae 
rear block with a 
large open foun- 
tain court. It is 
a portion of this rear block which has just been 
completed, and so temporarily arranged as to 
be workable as a complete hotel during the 
building of the front block. The latter will 
take the place of the old hotel and be worked 
with the block now built, without the rearmost 
wing, which will only be added when business 
demands. On this account the portion just 
completed does not quite conform in some re- 
spects with the completed scheme; for instance, 
a temporary porch has been built in place of the 
south orangery, and the long dining-room has been 
temporarily divided to form an entrance hall, 
while the small ballroom is one large room to be 
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used as ballroom, banqueting-room, or grill-room, 
as occasion demands. 

All the principal public 
around the two courts, which arrangement gives a 
large openness and lightness throughout, the vistas 
from all points being long-and good—especially on 


rooms are grouped 


main axial lines, north and south, east and west. 
Between the two courts, and practically in the 
centre of the hotel, is the Hypostyle Hall, which, 
with its fine pillars, helps to give the ‘‘ atmo- 
sphere ”’ 
In line with the Hypostyle Hall, at the extremi- 
ties of this wing on either side, are the service- 


requisite in a scheme of this magnitude. 


rooms, approached direct from the centrally 
placed kitchen below, which is the very heart and 
life of a properly equipped hotel. 

But it is with the block just completed we are 
now chiefly concerned—the rest will come later. 


This block comprises the Hypostyle Hall, private 
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dining-rooms (temporarily used as ladies’ a: 
gentlemen’s reading and writing-rooms), portion 
service-rooms, grill-room (the future small ba 
room suite), French restaurant and tempora: 
entrance (the future dining-room), terraces, < 
fountain court, on ground floor; in the baseme 
the kitchens with all the attendant offices, stor: 
still-room, plate-room, china-rooms, bakery, s« 
vants’ hall, staff, toilets, engineers’ and joine: 

toilet, gag 
On the mezzanine floo 
on either side of the Hypostyle Hall are wii 
dispense-rooms, waiters’ dressing-room, and ladi 
boudoir with toilet. 


shops, temporary gentlemen’s bag 


room, wine stores, etc. 


On the first, second, third, and fourth floors a: 
arranged suites of rooms, bedrooms, sitting-roon 
and toilet—all self-contained, entered through 
small hall; bedroom and toilets with ante-roon 
also bedsitting-rooms and toilets for business men 
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and bedrooms without toilets, but all approached 
through either vestibule or double doors to ensure 
no noise from the corridors. All these rooms 
have fitted furniture, i.e., lavatory, wardrobe, 
dressing-table, and chest designed as part of the 
room—an admirable arrangement. 

The fifth floor behind the balustrade is used for 
staff bedrooms, with toilets, baths, etc. The sixth 
floor has plain. bedrooms without fireplaces, but 
all fitted with lavatories and radiators, the public 
baths and toilets being arranged in groups at four 
points. 

Of the design one can judge by the accompany- 
ing photographs and drawings, from which it will 
be generally admitted that the architect, Mr. R. 
Frank Atkinson, F.R.I.B.A., of London, W., has 
not only evolved a very fine plan, but also that he 
has achieved an equal success with the elevations 


and the interior decorations. The exterior, of 


Portland stone, isof the simplest character—rarely 
an architrave to windows, just bare cut openings 
with a few well-chosen mouldings as band-courses, 
cornice, etc., with the addition of some excellently 
carved masks as keyblocks and other enrichments, 
well placed to give a clear, bright, telling effect. 
Of the interior the Hypostyle Hall is perhaps 
the most dignified, carried out in English “ stuc”’ 
with polished black marble skirting, bases, steps, 
etc., and some finely executed bronze _balus- 
trades, doors, and electric-light fittings—all speci- 
ally designed by the architect. The terraces, too, 
are all stuc, but without a single moulding of any 


=< 
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kind—absolutely simple piers, arches, and domes, 
with (as in the Hall) cream and black marble 
pavings and bronze-gilt electric-light fittings on 
Verde-Antico plaques; here, too, are some dome 
lights, executed in wrought and cast iron with 
obscure glass, giving a delightful soft light at these 
points. The whole of the stuc has been carried 
out by Messrs. Ben Henry Johnson & Sons. 

The restaurant is of Louis XVI style rather 
severely treated, the colouring being deep cream 
with mouldings in white and parts gold, the back- 
ground being mauve, as also the flat of ceiling 
panels. The curtains are of camel-colour watered 
silk with woven silk border in green and rose, 
while the carpet has a camel ground with blue 
ribbon design and broad border of blue. 

The ballroom (now used temporarily as the 
erill-room) is a fine apartment in the Empire 
style. The general tone of the walls is green of 
various shades and gold, with a ceiling cream and 
gold, the panels being pale blue. The door at 
each end of the room is of mahogany and gold. The 
columns, twelve in number, are of Verde-Antico 
scagliuola with black bases, each column being 
17 ft. high and made in one piece, fixed around a 
steel and concrete core without showing joints. 
The panels to pilasters are of the same material 
as the columns. Messrs. Bellman, Ivey & Carter, 
of London, executed the scagliola work. The 
flooring in this room is of oak on special springs, 
and so arranged as to be made stiff when not 
used for dancing. The carpet, when used, is of 
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green and deep gold, and the curtains are of 
bright green with a gold bordering. 

The open fountain-court is a very pleasing 
feature of the hotel. It is built of Portland stone 
and has some well-carved masks and panels; the 
doorways, too, with the fine carved vases above, 
are interesting (Messrs. H. H. Martyn & Co., of 
Cheltenham, A Hopton 
Wood stone paving runs around the space, the 
remainder being grass specially chosen from old 
meadows. 

The corridors and staircases of the hotel are all 
Jined with marble of light tones (the border of the 
floor is also of marble), 


executed the carving). 


and carpeted in blue with 
excellent effect. The 
-the contract for which throughout 
the hotel was a very 
Messrs. H. 


also carried out the 


gold border, giving an 
marble work— 
large one—was executed by 
Jenkins & Son, of Torquay, who 
Echaillon pavings. 

The toilet arrangements are of the very latest — 
specially-designed baths, towel 


w.c. lavatories, 
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rails, soap trays, glass trays, and fittings of every 
description ; walls and floors being tiled. 

The sanitary appliances have been supplied and 
fixed by Messrs. Davis, Bennett & Co., of West- 
minster, who, while following the designs of the 
architect as regards outline, gave particular atten- 
tion to the technical details, such as accessibility 
for cleansing purposes, simplicity of the mechani- 
cal parts, and ease of operating them. The 
plumbing, although out of sight, is, from the 
point of view of health, of equal or even greater 
importance than the sanitary fittings. In prepar- 
ing his drawings the architect made special pro- 
vision for fixing the pipes out of sight, while at 
the same time providing for 
The whole of the 
was carried out by Messrs. 


access t 


proper ) 


them. plumbing installation 
Davis, Bennett & Co. 

The bedrooms and sitting-rooms are panelled 
in plaster and painted—all to the architect’s 
designs, excepting nine sitting-rooms, which have 
been carried out by three furnishing firms. 

Messrs. Hampton & Sons, of Lon- 
don, have decorated and furnished 
three of the sitting-rooms, these be- 
ing treated with panelled pillars at 
the fireplace end, and having china 
cabinets built into the wall on either: 
side. 





The fireproof concreting through- 
out the hotel, including floors, walls, 
and staircases (the last-named of ex- 
ceptional lightness 
been carried 
Henry 





and strength), has 
Ben 
Johnson & Sons, of London 
The floors are con 
structed with patent hollow concrete 
blocks, 


tures. 


out by Messrs. 


and Liverpool. 





comprising 
The 


many novel fea- 
whole of the _ interio1 
walls have also been constructed with 
this firm’s 
blocks, 


come defects that have previously 


patent hollow partition 


specially designed to over 
been experienced. The floor and 
blocks many 
and the fact that they were manu- 


factured 


partition cover acres, 
about four 
Messrs 


Johnson & Sons were 


and fixed in 
months constitutes a record. 
Ben Henry 
also responsible for the plain and 
decorative plastering throughout th 
building, which has been carried out 
to the architect’s design, the tot 

amount of decorative plastering being 
The 
its adaptation was to 
building 


enormous. guiding motive in 
render the 
ibsolutely _ fire-resisting, 
same time securing 


delicate effect, such as the modellings 


while at the 
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in the private dining-rooms, sitting- 
rooms, and bedrooms. The time al- 
lowed for the whole of the plastering 
was less than four months, and the 
work was completed well within the 
schedule time. 

The boiler-house, electricity-house, 
engin2-room, and washhouses are placed 
at the basement level, but outside the 
building, under the terrace garden on 
the northern side, and so preventing 
any noise, smell, and vibration within 
the hotel. 

The plans of the front block are 
now being detailed, and it is hoped 
that within two years this work will 
be completed. 

The building is of steel frame con- 
struction (encased in concrete) with 
14 in. curtain walls, faced with Port- 
lined (the 
asphalt being carried up from the hori- 


land stone with 





asphalt 


zontal damp-course to the roof level), 
The 


asphalt work, including wall lining, 


with a backing of brick in cement. 


roofs, and damp-courses, was all carried 
out in pure Seyssel asphalt by Messrs. 
Thomas Faldo & Co., Ltd., of London. 

Lifts were supplied by the Otis Ele- 
vator Co:,. Lid: 
200 in number) by the Synchronome 


electric clocks (about 


Co., Ltd., of London; chairs in grill-room by 
Messrs. Marsh, Jones & Cribb, of Leeds ; 
windows on the terrace of the Hypostyle Hall, 
the fountain court, and throughout the building, 


wooden 


by Messrs. Peace & Norquoy, Ltd., of Manches- 
ter, who were also responsible for a large quantity 
of joiner’s work; electric-light fittings by the 
General Electric Co., Ltd., of London, ‘‘ Osram ”’ 
lamps being used; and electric wiring for light 
and power by Messrs. Higgins & Griffiths. 

The problem of adequately and economically 
ventilating and warming the building has been suc- 
cessfully solved by Messrs. Richard Crittall & Co., 
Ltd., of London, who have applied their balanced 
system of warming and ventilation to the public 
rooms, restaurant and grill room, and their patent 
panel system of warming in the bedrooms and 
sitting-rooms. 

The ‘‘ panel” system is now too well known 
to need explanation, but in the rooms at the 
Adelphi Hotel its 
happy; the architect having arranged a vertical 


application is_ particularly 
panel under each window and a narrow floor 
border around the room which is hidden by the 
carpet. The vertical panel is treated and has the 
same appearance as the walls, and the heating 
arrangements, except for the handle of the control 
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valve in the corner of the room, are quite invisible. 
The waste steam from the electric-light engines 
is utilised for the heating apparatus and also for 
the hot-water supply to the baths and lavatories. 

Messrs. Richard Crittall & Co., Ltd., were also 
responsible for the steam boilers, cold-water ser- 
vice and storage, laundry plant, vacuum-cleaner 
installation, message-tube service from all floors 
to the kitchens, and for the installation of fire 
hydrants and sprinklers. Another important part 
of the equipment furnished by this firm is the 
culinary installation, comprising the very latest 
apparatus of every kind. 

The whole of the painting was executed by 
Messrs. Waring & Gillow, who also furnished 
several of the rooms, and supplied all the princi- 
pal doors in the building, these being of fine 
figured mahogany. 

Messrs. Wm. Thornton & Sons, of Liverpool, 
were the general contractors. Among the sub- 
contractors were : 

Glazed bricks, Brooks, Ltd.; wall and floor tiles, W. B. Simpson & Sons; 
grates, Thomas Elsley, Ltd.; bronze doors, lift enclosure, and fountain, 
J. W. Singer & Sons, Ltd. ; electric-light fittings, J. W. Singer & Sons, Ltd., 
and the Bromsgrove Guild; gas fittings, Fald Stadelmann & Co.; locks, 
&c., Carter & Aynsley ; electric bells and telephones, The National Tele- 
phone Co.; boilers, Stirling Boiler Co., Ltd ; furniture, Liberty & Co., 
Gillow's (Lancaster), and Belzacq, of Paris; curtains in grill-room and 


French restaurant by Hamot, of Paris ; carpets, Turberville Smith & Sons, 
Ltd., and MM. Belzacq and Les Gendres, Paris 
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MIDLAND ADELPHI HOTEL, LIVERPOOL: VIEW IN FRENCH RESTAURANT 
R. FRANK ATKINSON, F.R.IB.A., ARCHITECT 
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View in Terrace around Fountain Court 


























Lift Enclosure and Stairs 
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BOOKS 


ARCHAEOLOGY AND ARCHITECTURE 


ARCHITECTS are sometimes credited with an 
antipathy to what is “‘ merely archeological,” and 
there can be no doubt that many of them are 
rather distrustful of the subject, conceiving, as 
they do, that its issues are not only remote from 
their more practical interest in buildings, but lead 
to temperamental excesses which bode no good for 
architecture. 
treme view, for which justification is as much to 
seek as it is in the case of the uncompromising 
archeologist. 


That in itself, however, is an ex- 


The wise architect regards archeo- 
logy with rational toleration, recognising that 
occasionally it may help him to a clearer under- 
standing of the work that comes to his hand. 
Nor is he haunted with the fear that the horrible 
fascination of the subject will lead him into 
strange by-paths from which haply he may never 
again find his way on to the ‘‘ main-travelled road.” 
In dealing with ‘‘ Byways in British Archeology,” 
Mr. Walter Johnson seldom strays very far afield 
from architectural interest. Five chapters of his 
twelve deal directly with churches—their sites, 
their secular uses, and their orientation; and of 
the other seven, one treats of the orientation of 
graves, another with survivals in burial customs, 
a third with the folklore of the cardinal points, 


and a fourth with the churchyard yew. In his 











chapters on ‘Churches on Pagan Sites” the 
author enters upon an exhaustive examination and 
discussion of the available evidence, and arrives 
at ‘‘the conclusion, almost irrefutable, as it now 
appears, that many 


pagan sites.” 


of our churches stand on 
The chapter on the orientation of 
churches discusses some interesting architectural 
problems—among them the question of skew 
chancels, in which some authorities see symbolism 
or artistic subtlety, while others side with Welby 
“Symbolism! Pack of 
It was because they didn’t know how 
to build straight !’’ The book abounds in illus- 
trations, mainly of architectural character, and 
has a good index. 


Pugin, who exclaimed, 
nonsense ! 


“ Byways in British Archeology,” 
F.G.S. pip. xii + 530, 8Fin. by Oin. 
Cambridge: At the University Press. 


By Walter Johnson, 
Price os. 6d. net. 


ITALIAN SCULPTORS 

Ir has been said of old that a man ought to 
have at least three good reasons for resolving upon 
any important step. Two valid excuses are ad- 
vanced forthe publication of Mr. W. G. Waters’s 
book on “ Italian that 


Sculptors’ — namely, 


hitherto English readers have had to rest content 
with individual biographies or dissertations on 
separate schools; and that ‘‘no subject is more 
grateful to illustration than sculpture.” 


The first 
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reason, as will presently be seen, is rather seriously 
discounted by the peculiar presentation of indivi- 
dual biographies. To the second reason one may 
unreservedly subscribe. In the selection of a third 
reason a difficulty might arise from embarrassment 
in a wide field of choice. But there is no need to 
go beyond the fact that the subject, as treated by 
Mr. Waters, makes undeniably an 
book. The arrangement of the matter in the 
alphabetical order of the sculptors’ names, while 
convenient for 
style, 


interesting 


inimical to 
perspective, interrupts 


mere reference, is 


atmosphere, and 
the natural and orderly sequence of events, and 
This defect 
is to some extent repaired in the introduction, in 


obscures the evolutionary process. 


which there is a brief discussion or digest on the 
lines of development and comparison. Objection 
to the merely alphabetical arrangement becomes 
even more strongly apparent in its effect on the 
positions of the seventy-eight illustrations, the 
sequence of which is determined automatically, 
by alphabetical accident, instead of chronologi- 
cally. Apart from this blemish—which no doubt 
has its compensations—the book is an acceptable 
contribution towards the better appreciation of 
the sculptor’s art, the author displaying so much 
knowledge, discretion, and style as to increase 
one’s regret that he should have chosen to cramp 
these qualities by rendering them, to some degree, 
subservient to a mechanical method. Neverthe- 
less, the book is one which the art-lover will gladly 
add to his library. 
interesting biographical 


It collects a large number of 


details of the Italian 
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sculptors, and offers, in almost every case, a brie! 
but useful critical estimate of the 
character of the work. 

“Ttalian Sculptors.” By W.G. Waters. With seventy 
eight illustrations. pp. xxii + 282, 73in. by Shin. = Pric 


5 
7s. 6d. net. London: Methuen & Co., Ltd, 36 Esse 
Street, W.C. 


worth an 


A FRENCH TREATISE ON ROMANESQUE 

To the numerous volumes dealing with the 
history and development of Romanesque archi- 
tecture which have been published in recent years 
has now to be added this large French treatise by 
M. R. de Lasteyrie. 
pages, abundantly illustrated by photographs, 
plans, and engravings, and is a magnificent con- 
tribution to the subject. The 
himself to French Romanesque, but he deals with 


It comprises more than 700 


author confines 


it in the most exhaustive manner, taking the 
Latin basilica asa commencement, and logically 
tracing the whole succeeding development. He 
is no propounder of novel and startling theories ; 
he treats his great subject in a thoroughly sane 
manner, giving full reasons for all his conclusions, 
and he has thus produced a work which no good 
architectural library can afford to be without. At 
present oaly the French edition has appeared; a 
translation of the book into English would be an 
undertaking worth consideration. 

M. de Lasteyrie’s treatise includes a separate 
chapter on mural paintings of the Romanesque 
period, and another on the capitals. These latter, 
numbers of which are illustrated, form a most ex 
traordinary collection in their variety of adaptations 
and variations from Classic and Byzan- 
tine forms, together with eccentricities 
of design which can be referred to no 
precedent, and seem merely the result 
of the 
Many of the capitals of this class, it 


desire for novel experiment. 


must be admitted, are more curious 


than beautiful — not an uncommon 
result, even in our own day, of the 
search after novelty merely for th 
sake of novelty. Altogether the volume 
is a notable one. 


“ DArchitecture 
lépogue Romane: 


Religieuse en Fran 
ses origines, son dévelopf 


ment.” Par R. de Lasteyrie, membre 
YInstitut. Paris: Alphonse Picard et fils. 
1912. 

AN ALMSDISH 


THE almsdish shown by the accom- 
panying photograph was designed by 
Mr. Anthony Wilson, architect, for St. 
Lawrence's Church, Lurgashall, near 
Fernhurst, Sussex. The gift of Lady 
Philipson-Stow, it is of silver, 14 in. 
diameter, with the centre cross gilt. 
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